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LAST WEEKS. ~~ 
} ye, SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


LOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 


OPEN. Admission 1s.,10 to 
EGFRIED H. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem. ). 


AST DAYS of the EXHIBITION at GUILD- 
HALL of Works by British "ainters of the Victorian Era.—Will 
CLOSE JULY 18. Open Daily. Admission free. Weekdays 10 to 7; 
Sundays, 3 to 6. 


Rovexe ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE IS 








HEREBY Sh Ef that ooh Vey ony Council will proceed 

on TU. ONE COUSINS ANNUITANT. 

¥ ications for che Annuity, which is of the value of not more than 

801, st be deserving Artists, nek in Oil and Water Colours, 

in need of aid through unavoidable 

failure of} me employment or other causes.—Forms of applica- 

tion can be ob tained by letter, addressed to Tue Secrerary, Royal 

Academy of Fy a Pincadilly. W. They must be filled in and returned 
on or before Saturday, July 31. 

By order, 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 








OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 am. TO 6 P.x. 
PUSLIsHERS PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 


TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 
inspected, BUT NOT PURCHASE 





‘0 COLONIAL PUBLISHERS.—An Oxonian of 

much experience on the Lite: Press would be ge to go abroad 

as EDITOK, SUB-EDITOR, PUBLI HER’S ADVIS or the like. 

Highest references as to ability, &c. care of | Francis & Co., 
Athenaum s, Bream ‘e-buildings, coaaceneiaee: E.C. 





FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR, in- 
capacitated by weak throat from preaching, but not otherwise 

out of health, seeks a LITERARY POST in Library, School, or other- 
wise. Has had foreign University education, and some experience in 
tuition. Knowledge of Greek and Latin, and moderate Hebrew ; also 
Theological German. Salary less an object than 


GWITZERLAND,—HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 
gueses, Masic, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation; and large grounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise.—MLLE. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 


(THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
te 5, Fitzroy-street, W.) 
SALUSBURY- No. AD. BRONDESBU RY, LonDoN, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of ‘TRAINING in preparation forthe CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and a of Teaching is 
re he Ladies who desire to become Teacher: 

rten ‘Teachers are also prepared for ‘the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher I.ocal Exami- 
nations. Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YEAR 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15. 

Address Pee a ae AL IcE aon The Maria Grey Training 
College, .N.W. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
NCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for in: prero 1897-8 will be forwarded on 
application 
. DEPARTMENT of a? SCIENCE, and LAW; 
MENT for WOME 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectuses can also be obtained of 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING, 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or at the 
College. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 











_ 


and DEPART- 


en 


OMAK we 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, ROR 
DEAUX, ROULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KI HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

And __ And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


V ACHTING TRIPS to the HEBRIDES by fully 

appointed 100-Ton SAILING YACHT, calling at Rothesay, Oban, 

&e. Terms, inclusive of board, from Six Guineas per Week.—For 
Routes, Plans, &e., apply Mac Nicott & Co., 6, Dixon-street, Glasgow. — 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Secretar pb The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 8S. p laced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practioal 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading oe on application to 

Mr. A.M. Bunonss, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row 





OCIETY of AUTHORS. LITERARY - PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


4, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ ay the page is published monthly, 
price 6d., iy Horace Cox, Bream’s- buildings, E.C. 











‘YO AUTHORS. _—The ROXBURGHE PRESS 

Luurep, 15, V: ietoria-s' treet, preeemiantey, are OPEN to RECFIV 
MANUSCRIPTS in all of L for ion with a 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
nee the ‘Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated 











{DUCATION.—MADAME AUBERT’S 
4 GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY (old established. cliente 





References.—Address Pastor, care of Miss Coen, Upper Norwood. 


best families home and abroad) PECTUSES of English 
and Foreign SCHOOLS forwarded tis on saan of requirements. 





ASSISTANCE (LITERARY) REQUIRED by 
GENTLEMAN desirous of preparing his notes on the Old 
Masters (Dutch and Italian) for the press. Only those thoroughly 
conversant with the —. need reply to C. L. Hasrinos, care of 
Streachan’s, 295, Strand, 


Gs SS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISBANE, 

LAND.—A SECOND MISTRESS will be REQUIRED 
in wegen NEXT. B.. 2001. per annum, with board and resi- 
dence, and 60/. Eeoore Applicants must have had experience 
in teaching, and hold a University Degree or Ay gr eck qualification — 
Further particulars may be obtained from Tue AcENt-GENERAL FoR 
QuEENSLAND, 1, Victoria-s' “ta , 8.W., to whom applications should be 
sent not later than July 19 


HEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WEST- 








WANTED, HEAD niin aes ae Holidays. New School- 
house has accommodation for about Fifty rders. Near Heversham 
Station on Furness Railway ; about two miles from Milntho: Station 
= L. Lope Booths & Right of nominatin; to peo to oe 

mbridge : T 801.; Two of about 


Holiday and Permanent, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
&c., introduced.—141, Regent-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Gira and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, ‘Taneaster-pinee, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will ee careful — if supplied with detailed 

















DROFITABLE JOURNALISM free from risk.— 
Experienced Newspaper M: requires with 4,000/. 
(instalments), half-share in forthcoming semi-trade London Weekly. 
oe 2,000/. assured.—Address Pracricus, 58, Wych-street, Strand, 
ndon. 





post free on application. 


i ke AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 

CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 6d. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volame Form.—Address 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, {nvestigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING re 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible prices. ‘i anme terms to Institutions, *Wehosls, Publishers, 




















Catalogues, 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


poaer eos on moderate terms. 
ES on Scary eee 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 





also 
other Exhibitions. —Candidates (Graduates of some to winin 
the ae Empire) to send testimonials on or before Monday, 
A 2, to Mr. Jonn Masuirer, Post Office, Milnthorpe, Secretary 
to the Governors, from whom copies of the School Scheme can be 


. ~~ July 5, 1897. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


YATES a IN se mc ma 
The Council is pre _— to rece li for mats L hi 
The wagner is 100/., and the Lecrgies will be req to give 
ures on pT special subject. The ap Dpeiniment will ve 
for Om One Year.—Candidates are uested to send in their applications, 
stating the subject and time which they propose for their Pectures, to 
SrcreraRy OF THE CoLLecs before September 15. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
ons are Mien DOTANY. the pone of en LECTURER and 


STRATOR i: in BO 
and t be received not later than 
Wetnentay” September 1, by = ove BL, from whom further 


oar HN Pye LLOYD, M.A., Secretary Regi: 
cre’ and strar. 
Bangor, July 7, 1897. 


OTSDAM, near BERLIN.—Friulein von 
ESEN and Friulein ZAHN receive a limited number of 

YOUNG L LADIES in their High-Class SCHOOL. They offer all the 
advantages of a Continental Education and a comfortable Home. —— 
Fifty Guineas. References and Pros oo through Miss Roprer, 1, 
Fairview: Villas, Mill Hill, London, N. 0 has been for many years 
Teacher at the School and is willing to “ane every information and 
Peer ne back — her in the first week of August.—GOVERNESS- 














pElDNer 











PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY we 
JULY. New Junior oy ent just opened for 100 Boys. Preparatio 
for London Matric. and 1. Scient. Exams., the Army, Navy, and Uni- 
Yersities. Numerous recent successes._NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER 16.—Apply to Tue Bursa, 5, The College, Epsom, Surrey. 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
Cs 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply $0 the PRINCIPAL. — 


THE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.- —Head 








CHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING. — Foreign and 

Greek, Latin MSS., and others requiring special care, undertaken 

bya Graduate. English at usual rates.—TyPocRAPHIC AGENCY, Dan, 
Beeches-road, West Bromwich. 


YYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with accuracy and despatch. 

Manifold or Duplicate Co) ies. —Address Miss E. Ticar, 23, tland 
Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VY PE-WRITING.—Terms, 4. per folio (72 
words); or 5,000 words and over, 1 per thousand; in two 
colours, 1s. per thousand.—Miss NIGHTINGALL, where: road, Stevenage. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d, per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 











Be eB, & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent caren London; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


EB = 42.08 & ELV BB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) of RARE PORTRAITS a PRINTS, 
including a choice SELECTION of MEZZOTINTS, 
now ready, post free, jaa 


29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Things 
ded for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin gutchings, 











Y PE-WRITING.—Over 5,000 words 1s. per 1,000. 

Special terms 4g mow quantities, MSS. carefully Revised. 

Testimonials, Report: —E. Granam, 
Surrey Chambers, 172, “Scrand, WC. 


THE EXCEL TYPE-WRITING CO, 


49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET, 


WANTS YOUR TYPE-WRITING. 











SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITTERATEURS, AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
Mg Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends ons 
Sie staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Ste’ 
ste and Typists. Special staff of French and German Reporters. 
Commercial Translations into and from all Languages. 
eit Translations, French, German, and Medical Type- 


WINDEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 





Engravings, and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church- 
terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


why 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


(jHOICcE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library | Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs 

CATALOGUE, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 

MAGGS BROS, 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


OTHERAN’S ~— CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, No. 566, jus' tains a good Selection of Books 
in General Literature, Cine sMblicgraphical Ww enya Mr. John Payne 
Collier’s Publications—the Dramatists of the Restoration, on vellum— 
Sir William Fraser’s Scottish Genealogical Works—and an Appreciation 
Di s. 
a ie ay Sorneran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 

















YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—tThe standard 
_ makes at half the usual prices. Lape lent on hire, also Bought 





INER, Nat. Sc. Tripos, Ca 

Bis dares srr tects ate ot Andy ic 
mn; 

arthur Sidgwick, Eee M.A. ; Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, &. : 





Sundries and Repairs Machines. "Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. r 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. , Established 884. Telephone 6690. Tele- 


grams, \Gloseator, London.’ 





HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

- New Books, Bibles, _ eranee Boee and Annual Volumes. Orders 

tt executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

ieee gratis and postage free.—Gitsert & Fisup, 67, Moorgate- 
street London, E.C. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part IV. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 
CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD- STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


—_—~—>—— 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS | : 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS, 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company’s ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods, 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 





(PHE “SUTHERLAND” BINDING, 


A NEW COLOUR PROCESS (PATENTED). 
Beautiful Tooling in any Colour. Colours absolutely permanent. 


Mr. BAGGULEY will be glad to supply particulars as to where the 
specimens referred to in the Atheneum of May 22 (p. 679) can be seen 
in Town. 

High-street, Newcastle-under-Ly me. 


YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, L.td., 60, Leadenhall-street, 





Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


ue) SNVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
rts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full p ars and terms, sent gratis. The list inclpdes Private 
a lums, &c.; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
caster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


— Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
SPACIOUS eat DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors maapaiae Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and testimonials post free on application. 
prietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 








(Temperance), 


Pro; 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London. 


‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
ood view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write 
. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Wells. 








Sales by Auction, 


Library of a Gentleman, deceased (by order of the Executrizx): 
Two Medical Libraries—Rooks on English and Scottish 
G logy and Antiquities—Engravings, Prints, &c. 


JS 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Tuly 20, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS 
KS as above, comprising Blanco, Flora de Filipinas, 4 vols. and 
2 portfolios of coloured lutes—Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, 
2 vols.—Richardson’s Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, 2 vols.—Cuitt’s 
Etchings—Stuart and Kevett’s Athens, 4 vols —Rosini, Pittura Italiana, 
8 vols.—Books of PY an ee Britannica. Ninth Edition, 
25 vols.—Latham’s Birds, 10 vols—Turner’s Fuci, 4 vols.—Bolton’s 
Funguses, 2 vols. —Series of Lancet, British Medical Journal, Clinical 
and Pa ’s Human Anatomy, 6 vols., and 
ones Surgical and Medical Works—Oxford Historical Society’s Publica- 
tions, 32 vols.— Proceedings of Archeological and Antiquarian Societies 
—Montgomeryshire Collections, 26 vols.—Dryburgh Waverley Novels, 
25 vols. Large Paper—English and Scottish Genealogy and Antiquities— 
Morris’s Birds, &c., 14 vols. —Yarrell’s Kirds and Fishes, 5 vols.—Lodge’s 
Portraits, 10 vols. —Strickland’s and Doran’s Queens, 8 vols —Green’s 
Princesses, 6 vols.—Oak Library Table—Engravings—Prints, &c. 








LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Musical Instruments and Music, including the Pr 
the late V. PURRIER, Bey, YS 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON mi SELL 
TUESDAY. July 20, at ten minutes past {o'clock 
uly en minutes past 1 o’cloc pockets 

INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage Fianofe tes ‘atstedt 
stein, Kaps, Broadw &c.—Double-action Harp by Brand—¥i ioling, 
Violas, Violoncellos, a Double Basses, with the 
aay aaa Mandolines, Guitars, and Ran njos—Brass an oa Wood. 

Wind Instruments ; also a Library of Violin ee and the Collection 
of Violoncello Music, ae formed by the late V. PURRIER, Esq. 

ogues on spylemicns 


Bows, Cases, and 





Valuable Silver and Jewellery, including the Propert 
. late 8, MAIDEN, Esq sittin 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y 3 UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
FRIDAY, July 23, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock pre cisely, a small 
but choice COLLECTI ION of JEWELLERY, comprisi 
of Five Old Brazilian Diamond Star Brooches, with M 
Tiara—a magnificent Dia 
—a Diamond Comet Brooch, &c. EARLY GEORGIAN SILVER, con. 
sisting of a very handsome Centre Dessert Piece, weighing 110 ounces— 
a very fine Cake Basket—Four Corinthian Column Candlesticks, &. 





Miscellaneous TH BG including the Collection of the late 
J. F. SNAITH, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
“4 pte at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
FRIDAY y 23, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MISCEL. 
LANEOUS PROPERTY. comprising Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins— 
Old English and other China—Coronation Glass being a portion of ane 
Service used at the Queen’s Coronation—Miniatures, Carvin, 
mese Brass Ware, &c.—and Furniture, consisting of Chippendale Beat Book- 
cases, Card Tables, — Oak Sideboards, Chests, &e. 
1 on 








Postage Stamps. 
Ts PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their beige 47, tg pacts “square, W.C., on 


TU BaDAy. suiy 27, ‘and Followi ng Day, at 5 o'clock Precisely, rare 
BRITISH, FOREIGN, po ae UE PosTaGE STAMP! 


on 





Library of the late Miss ALDINA PICKERING, and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.. on 
THU RSt AY, Au st 5. and whet Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Miss ALDINA PICKERING, and 
other Properties, comprising Standard and Miscellaneous Books in all 
Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 
Catal inp ion 


s P 


A Portion of the Library of Dr. MONCURE D, CONWAY; 
the Library of the lute Rev. J. BECK, M.A.; and other 
Properties, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Rap utile at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., ONDAY, July 19, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock Seesiady.. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprisin; 
Portion of the LIBRARY of Dr. MONCURE D. CONWAY, consist' a 
of rare Publications of Walt Whitman, Poetical Works, 'Biograph 4 
Archeology, sere scarce Pamphlets, &c. ; the Property of 'T. 
SLATTER, Esq., F.G.8., deceased, comprising a Collection of 
Natural eae Alge, 3 Moses, Lichens, &c. ; the LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. J. BECK, M . of Bildestone Hector. 8 Suffolk, comprising 
valuable Reakoaieanens ‘Works, Biography, pograph hy, istory, 
ates of old stamped and other Bindings, nines orks, &c.— 
Original Drawings by C. Martin - a remarkable Collection ef Drawings 
and Portraits of the Koyal Family, formed by Miss Marianne Skerrett— 
pe netiae! s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. First Edition, Salisbury, 1766— 
Meredith’s Poems, First Edition, 1851—Sussex Archeological 
Collect ons, 25 vols.—Missale Secundii usum insignis Ecclesie Sar., 
Rouen. 1508—Hore Beata Marie Virginis, MS. on vellum, Swe. XV.— 
and many other scarce Works, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W C., on THURSDAY, July 22. and Following Day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS of various Periods and Schools 

(Framed and in the see WATER-COLOUR and other DRAW- 

INGS, and a few OIL PAINTINGS. 

May be viewed two op prior. Catalogues may be had. 

















THE CONDUIT-STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 

For the Sale of Pictures, Jewellery, Silver Plate, Furniture, China, 
Books, Old Engravings, Coins, Medals, rare Lace, Guns, Harness, 
Bicycles, and other Property intended for Public Auction. —MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S GALLERIES, 

9, Conduit-street, and 23, Maddox-street, W., are OPEN DAILY 
for ey receiptof the above. V; aluations prepared. Sales held at Private 
Residences fh all parts of the country. ‘Trade Stocks promptly Cata- 
logued and sold. 


By order of LADY GRENVILLE TEMPLE, and other Properties— 
Engravings — Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings — Modern 
Decorative Worcester, Lambeth, Vienna, and other Porcelain— 
Drawing-Room Furniture—Carved Black Oak Sideboard—Dining- 
‘Table—Rosewood Escritoire—Over nges: 
Ormolu-mounted China Cabinets—Carpets—Oriental Rugs—rare old 
Lace—Plated Ware—Silver—Glass—Bronzes—Three Bicycles—and 
Miscellanea.— MESSRS 
NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Galleries, on FRIDAY, July 23, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the above FURNITURE, Silver, Pictures, &c 
On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 
Offices and Galleries: 9, , Conduit-street, W., and 234, Maddox- street, W. 
BSSRB. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully £3. notice that they will hold the following 
SALES ns PRUCTIO at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, July 19, EARLY ENGLISH 
ENGRAVINGS of the late Mr. F. J. HOWARD and others. 
On TUESDAY, July 20, fine old ENGLISH 
SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE and DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
the Property of a LADY. 
On TUESDAY, July 20, JEWELS, the Property 
ofa LADY OF RANK; and Jewels, "Miniatures, and Objects of Vertu. 
On THURSDAY, July 22, the valuable COLLEC- 
TION of DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS 
of ART of the late G. 'l. ROBINSON, Esq , F.8.A., who was for many 
years Art Director to Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons. 
On ‘SATURDAY, July 24, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES of é. oe ROBINSON, Esq., F.8.A., deceased, 























74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


and others. 
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FRIDAY NEXT. 

Photographic, Electrical, and Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus by leading London Makers—Lathes and Tools— 
Curiosities—Books—Lanterns and Slides—several first-class 
Bicycles—and other Miscellaneous Property. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, July 23, at half ‘past 12 o'clock precisely. 


: view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
N. 3 —These old-established sega -Rooms and Offices are open daily 


for ° roperty of every description, which 
is iit the above Sales held every Friday. 


TUESDAY, July 27. 
‘he important and valuable Collection Birds’ Eggs and 
Tiina formed by the late R. CHAMPLET: Esq., y<* the 
Cabinet in which it ts contained ; also a fine Egg of the Great 
Auk. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38 King-street, Covent-garden, 
on TUESDAY, July 27, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely 


On view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 














see => OF ETHICS 


(INTERNATIONAL). 
JULY NUMBER. 2s. 6d. 

The ETHICAL SIDE of the FREE SILVER CAMPAIGN. F. J. 

Stimson. 
The CONCEPTION of SOCIETY as an ORGANISM. J. E. McTaggart. 
WHEN the “HIGHER CRITICISM” HAS DONE ITS WORK. Thos. 

Davidson. 
The TREATMENT of PRISONERS. W. Douglas Morrison 
PHILOSOPHIC FAITH. Mrs. Gilliland Husband. 
bi ag of PLEASURE ina SYSTEM of ETHICS. I. J. E. Wood- 

ridge. 


The LATE PROF. WALLACE. W. H. Fairbrother. 
DISCUSSIONS.—BOOK REVIEWS. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, L sndon. 





NEW 8BERIES, No. 23. JULY, 1897. 


M I N D: 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 


With the wee of Professor H. Sidgwick, E. Caird, Dr. Venn, 
r. Ward, and Professor E. B. Titchener. 


Contents. 


1. Types of Will. Alexander F. Shand. 

2 .On the Relations of Number and Quality. B. Russe! 

3. ee oe of the Categories o ‘the Pa Notion. IT. 

4 Aristotio’s "Score of Incontinence: a Contribution to Practical 
Ethics. W.H. Fairbrother. 

5. Disoussions : :—Reply to Mr. Muirhead’s Criticism. Mrs. Bain. 

6. Critical Notices:—G. F. Stout, ‘ Analytic ihe AM Professor 


— Royce—Dr. H. Hoffding, ‘Geschichte der neueren Philo- 
eee (Band II.), Professor J. I. Beare —Mrs. K. C. Moore, 

e Mental Development of a Child,’ Professor J. Sull 7_Aloert 
Lavy, enone cn u Caractére,’ A. F. Shand—J. ‘T. ‘sh 
— ‘Thought in the Nineteenth Century’ (v ‘ol. z:), 


New Books 

Philosophical Periodicals. 

Notes and News :—On the Temperature-Senses. I. By S. Alrutz. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street. Covent-garden, London; 

20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


RorvAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part II. Vol. LX. JUNE, 1897. 
Contents. 

AGRICULTURE in ESSEX DURING the PAST FIFTY YEARS, as 
Exemplified by the Records of One Farm. By F.C. Danvers. With 
Discussion, 

SAVINGS BANKS at HOME and ABROAD. By H. W. Wolff. With 
Discussion and Appendix. Being a Review of the Savings Banks 
Systems of Different Countries. 

The MOVEMENTS for the INCLOSURE and PRESERVATION of 
OPEN LANDS. By Sir Robert Hunter. With Discussion. 

MISCELLANEA, including :—1. Mr. John Biddul hh Martin, M.A. 

Dr. Frederic John Mouat, M.D. LL.D. 3. ance of Prices ot 
Tei porte andl Exports since 1881. By A. L. Bowley, M.A. 4. Mathe- 
matical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution. On Telegony in 
Man, &c. By igs K. Pearson, M.A. F.R.S. 5. The Agricultural 
Returns of 1896. 6. Number and Size of Agricultural Holdings. 7. 
Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 

London : E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ERBY ARCHITECTURE,—See the BUILDER 
of July 17 (4d.; by post, 44d.) for fully illustrated Article on 
Derby, being the Eighth of a Series, appearing at intervals, on the 
Architecture of our large Provincial Towns. 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


Oe 





Price 5s. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


“tad Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ee re Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F 
“Well adapted to cuanemen their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


“Conveys a great deal of information without rom in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. or 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most Tuner Bel Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Seine both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Edward § 








5 P ‘and 27, € treet, Charing Cross, S. W. 





DAVID NUTT, 


270, STRAND. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XI. No. 6, JULY, 1897, 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
J. B. BURY. The European Expedition of Darius. 
Cc. C. J. WEBB. Catulus of Parma. 


W. LUTOSLAWSKI. On Stylometry. (Abstract of a 
Paper read at the Oxford Philological Society.) 


A. E. HOUSMAN. Critical Notes on Ovid's ‘ Heroides.’ 
C. M. MULVANY. On ‘Od.’ i. 253 seq. 


L. R. FARNELL. On Aisch. ‘Agam.,’ 69-71. 
read at the Oxford Philological Society.) 


E. pi a eg On the Etymology of the Words ‘‘ Cortina,” 
** Corte 

C. A. M. FENNELL. On the Etymology of ‘‘ Ingens.” 

R. C. SEATON. On Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ c. 25. 

T. G. TUCKER. On Aristophanes, ‘ Frogs,’ 1435 seq. 

L. I. ROBSON. 

Shorter Notes. 

Postgate’s ‘ Silva Maniliana.’ E. J. WEBB. 


Hogarth’s ‘Philip and Alexander of Macedon.’ F. T. 
RICHARDS. 


Blass’s Edition of the Acts. T. E. PAGE. 
De :tidder on Early Greek Bronze Reliefs. 
Summaries—Bibliography. 


(A Paper 


Notes on Cicero, ‘ Pro Sestio.’ 


FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
JAESCHKE’S CONVERSATION 


DICTIONARIES. 3 vols. each 2s. 64. FRENCH. 
GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
*,* Admirable little Pocket Dictionaries, each of which 
contains the matter of a large-sized ordinary Dictionary 
and of a Conversation Guide as well. 


SWAN’S PHONETIC TRAVELLER’S 


COMPANIONS. With the Pronunciation clearly marked 
on — and scientific Plan. FRENCH, ls. ITALIAN, 
1s, 


GREMMLI’S TOURIST’S ALPINE 
FLORA. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* The most accurate and comprehensive Handbook to 
Alpine Botany in existence. 


N OTES and QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES : —Escallop-shell — ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’— Ne 
nius’s Knowledge of Old English—County Council English— First 
Victorian House of Commons—‘ Help to iscourse —‘ High Fi fe- 
shire ’’"—Parallel Passage—‘ Marriage Lines” — ‘“‘ Belly-can ’—‘ Mr. 
Gray and his Neighbours’—Karton on the Heath—-New Words— 
Queen Henrietta Maria— Walter Pater's Autograph—‘‘ Of all loves” 
—Sir H. Bedingtield—Pre- Reformation Uses—Fiction Antecedent to 
Fact—Hampton Court Guide—“ ‘Tuly.”’ 


QUERIES :—“ Hansard’’: ‘‘ Hanse ’’—‘‘ Haweubite”’: ‘‘ Hawkabite '’— 
‘‘Mad as a hatter’’ — ‘‘Camla-like” — Roos, Meeres, and other 
Families—Wildrake —Charlton Family—‘‘ Matrimony ’’—Robinson 
of Gwersylt—Nursery Song—Trials of Animals—Keference Sought 
—Old Drawing—Cockney Dialect—Parish Levy— A propos—‘ Adven- 
tures of Thomas Pellow’— Dies Veneris—John Smith—Hussey 
Family—St. Giles, Patron of Woodmen. 


REPLIES :—John Cabot and the Matthew—H. Cornish—‘ Black water” 
—Precise Hour—Local Areas in North of England—‘‘ Eye-rhymes”’ 
—Dedications to St. ras Lay? Hansardize’ "—Bayneham Family— 
Holy Week Cer lli— Burvil”—Use of Armour— 
Yiddish — Pronunciation “of Evelyn — Van Cortlandt — Hogg and 
Tannahill—Cheney Gate—Prime Minister—Alderman Beckford's 
3 Eee Foot—J. Nisbet—The Peacock—Best Ghost Story— 

Military Banners—‘‘ Three acres and a cow”’—Alexander Smith— 
Darvel Gadarn—Gillman Family—Cakes—*' Parson's nose ”’—Con- 
victs in England. 


NOTES on BOOKS : — Ihering’s ‘Evolution of the Aryan’ — Mac 
Ritchie’s ‘Tour through Great Britain ‘—Kitton's ‘ Novels of Charles 
Dickens Sela pred ® Ww oodland Life '"—Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus’ 





(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





— Mason’s ‘Chess Openings ’—Witt's 
‘Then and Snow —Scott’s ‘Morris Bibliography’ — ‘ Ex-Libris 
Journal.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 10) contains— 
NOTES :—Thomas Paine—George Robins— Prefix ‘‘Ken” — Erasmus 
Co, —Plagiarisms—W: anstead House Pillars—An Old Est te—Month 
of May—lIrish ‘ Pharmacopoeias '—Peter the Great and Astronomy— 
‘Life of Prof. Jowett ’—‘ Moral”—Evelyn—Calvary Clover—‘ Bug- 
bears.’ 


QUERIES :—‘‘ To cha’ fause ”—Head of Mrs. Siddons—Pocket Nutmeg- 
Grater — Napoleon III. —Glamorganshire and Carmarthenshire 
Families—Col Dormer’s Regiment—Gildhall, pad ag 4 
before ‘Tobacco—Nine Men's Morris — Criminology a sage 
Lamb—Proverb —“ Glaizer”: ‘ Venetians "—S. Petto—Life ot St. 
Alban—Penny Hedge—Population—Furley’ 8 ‘History of Kent. 

REPLIES :—Hatchments—S and F—Line in Goldsmith—Holy Thursday 
Superstition — Unicorn —“‘Cawk and corve’”—Slavonic Names— 
Hole house—“ lock ”"—‘‘S. 1."—Virgin Mary’s Dower—Science in 
the Choir—T. G—De Medici—Angels as Supporters—Portreeve— 
Com iesigeee oS Cocaine ’’—‘‘A cat may look at a king’ —‘‘ Care 


creature ”’ —Heraldic—‘‘ Under the weather’ See of Ossory— 
“Harpy ’—Milking Syphon—“ Hand-shoe "—‘ Bible of Nature’ — 
Fall a Angels—Pyrography—J. Rogers—King Lear Historical— 


Layman—Wallis Family—Hungate: Hunstanton—Hay in Church 
Aisles—Statue of Duke of Kent—‘‘ Greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’’—Dog-gates—Shi Constitution—Preservation of Bronze— 
pis ge as Food—“ Dick’s Hatband ”’—Claudius du Chesne 
—Lord Byron’s eniaias--Angle Saxon Brooch—J. Hart—Church 
Registers. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Danett's ‘ ee - — ’—Vincent’s ‘Twelve 
Bad Women ’—The Month’s Magazin 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
Published by John C, Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a s 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 


THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, Author of ‘A Ride through 
Western Asia.’ 


MORNING POST.—“ His statistics have been admirabl 
kept, and the numbers and dispositions of the Turkis 
troops carefully and closely noted from beginning to end...... 
Is accompanied by excellent illustrations and charts..... 
Deserves to be widely read.” 





FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘* Whether we agree or disagree with 
Mr. Crawford's thesis, we cannot but admire this poignant 
and beautiful story.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD. 


SPECTATOR.—* Another of his brilliant and enthralling 
studies of modern Italian manners.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 


woop. 


ATHEN 2: UM.—* Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy 
volume. It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Mel- 
ville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, 
with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever......His 
last volume is one of his best.” 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James 


LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘A Summerin Arcady,’ ‘A 
Kentucky Cardinal,’ &c. 


ACADEMY.— ‘Mr. Allen’s gifts are many —a style 
pellucid and picturesque, a vivid and disciplined power of 
characterization, and an intimate knowledge of a striking 
epoch and an alluring country......‘ The Choir Invisible’ is a 
fine achievement.” 





Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES on the LAW of 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY at HOME and ABROAD. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel and Quain Professor of Law at University 
College, London. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Major- 


General MAURICE, C.B. [English Citizen Series. 


DAILY MAIL,—‘The whole question of the present 
condition of our navy and army is here set forth with most 
effective clearness, directness, and eloquence. The author 
states his case with admirable boldness, and marshals his 
arguments with consummate skill.” 





Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of TEACHING. 
By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
Yorkshire College. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
the Journal of Education. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Prof. Miall talks sound 
and practical common sense to all tutors, pastors, and 
masters.” 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S COURSE of FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Second Course for Advanced Students. 
Parts I. and II., PARALLEL FRENCH-ENGLISH 
PASSAGES. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late 
Assistant Master, Westminster School. 





Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


KEY to COCKSHOTT and WALTER’S 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By O. EMTAGE, B.A., 
Assistant Master of Harrison College, Barbados, late 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimitED, London, 
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A. D. INNES & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 


A PRIMER of FRENCH ETY- 


MOLOGY. By B. DALY COCKING. Designed (1) as 
a Guide for Students who are able to consult larger 
works, (2) asa Note-Book for Teachers, (3) as a Hand- 
book for Examinees, especially in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examinations. The volume contains Chapters on 
the Formation of the French Language, with annotated 
specimens selected from various stages of its growth. 
Royal 1&mo. Is. 6d. 


CICERO and his FRIENDS. By G. 
BOISSIER (de l’Académie Frangaise). Translated by 
A. D.JONES. An extremely interesting and scholarly 
account of Cicero and his Times. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. 
By A. J. BUTLER. A Description of the Literary and 
Political Conditions under which Dante worked. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN and her RIVALS, 1713- 
1789. By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. An Account of 
the Struggle for Empire in the Kighteenth Century, with 
a Sketch of the Whig Supremacy and its Fall. With 
~— Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. buckram, 
is. 6d. 


The SIKHS and the SIKH WARS. 
By General Sir CHARLES GOUGH, V.C. G.C.B., and 
ARTHUR D. INNKS, M.A. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 16s, 


The SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical 


Narrative, covering the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, 
its causes and course, till the final suppression. By 
Lieutenant - General MCLEOD INNES, V.C. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 


The LAW of WAR: a Study of the 


Legal Obligations and Conditions applying to Belliger- 
ents or Neutrals in Time of War. By J. S. RISLEY, 
M.A. B.C.L. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


London: A. D. INNES & CO. 
81 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 





Chapman & Hall’s Publications. 


“A great contribution to international science.”—Saturday Review. 


The DOLMENS of IRELAND. Their Dis- 


tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign 
Countries, together with the Folk-lore attaching to them. With 
Plans and Illustrations, and an Introduction dealing with the An- 
thropology of the Irish Race. By WILLIAM COPELAND BOR- 
LASE, M.A., Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 2 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 5l. 5s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The three volumes form a great contri- 
bution to international science....Mr. Borlase bas reared a mighty 
trilithon, destined to survive through many generations of scientific 
work. This splendid work.” 


“A magnificent volume.”—Times. 


The NATURALIST in AUSTRALIA. By 


W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS. F.ZS., &c., Past President Royal 
Society of Queensland, Author of ‘The Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia,’ &c. Illustrated by 50 Full-Page Collotypes, 9 Coloured 
Plates by Keulemans and other Artists, and over 100 Lilustrations in 

the Text. Royal 4to. 3] 3s. net 
The Times says :—“ It is difticult to speak of the get-up of Mr. Saville- 
Kent's new book except in words that might seem to savour of extraya- 
gance. The paper, the type, and the binding leave nothing to be desired 
in handsomeness and taste, while the illustrations are perfect specimens 
of the various processes employed. ...A magnificent volume, the result of 
one years’ intimate acquaintance with the land itself and its surround- 
ng seas.’ 
<3 SIR EDWARD POYNTER'S ART LECTURES. 


LECTURES on ART. By Sir Edward J. 
POYNTER, P.R.A. Fourth Edition, containing New Lectures and 


Photograyure Portrait of Author. Large cr. 8v0. 9s. [This week. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
LYRICS of LOWLY LIFE. By Paul 


LAURENCE DUNBAR. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. 
Small crown 8vo. 5s 
The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘They have fluency, facility, a certain 
initiative grace, and a pleasant enthusiasm for the beauties of nature. 
...-His dialect poems are interesting, and some are really admirable in 
humour and tenderness....Sincere, ingenious, charming.” 


The SONG BOOK of BETHIA HARDACRE. 
By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘Pages from the Day 
Book of Bethia Hardacre.’ Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘To read it is like going through an anthology 
of classic verse....The book is never without charm.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


CAPTAIN KID'S MILLIONS. By Alan 


SCAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Any properly minded boy could not fail 
to regard the book as little less than a classic....A pleasant book and 


one to be read. 
The GIFT of LIFE: a Romance. By James 
The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘A somewhat amazing story is this. Its 


. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
central figure is a scientific doctor who, in a ret, succeeds in 


% r 
wresting from Nature the secret of a lymph inoculation with which he 
makes mortals immortal.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: a Historical Romance. 
By 8S. LEVETT-YEATS, Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. A Story. By Edith H. Fowler, 


Author of ‘ The Young Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER: Blue and Green. Short Stories, 


By JEROME K. JEROME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Altogether a very good book wherewith to beguile the time on a railway journey, and thoroughly unesthetic, which 
is not its least reeommendation. Since ‘ Stageland’ Mr. Jerome has given us nothing better than these stories.”— World, 


KALLISTRATUS: an Autobiography. A Story of the Time 
: bea iene 7. one H. GILKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich College. With Illustrations by 


CROOKED PATHS. By Francis Allingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘To die and discover that death is not the end of all; to find that there is no death, but merely an altered existence ; 
to know that our actual self continues to feel and to think after death ; this is the theoretical theme of Mr. Francis Alling- 
ham’s novel...... The idea of the book is well conceived and seriously carried out.”—Daily Mail. 





(Next week, 








NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. By Andrew Lang, M.A. LL.D. St. 


Andrews, Hon. Feilow of Merton College, sometime Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 9s. 


CROQUET: its History, Rules, and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 


Champion, Grand National Croquet Club, 1872, Winner of the ‘‘ All Comers’ Championship,” Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-Page Illustrations by Lucien Davies, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply to Father Gerard. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. With 8 Illustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS in HUNGARY. By H. Ellen Browning. 


With Map and 19 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“‘ Something quite unlike a guide-book. The whole book is a series of anecdotes and confessions.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. Translated from the 


French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. With Portrait. New Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 7s. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. Rider Haggard. With 20 Illustrations 


by F.S. Wilson. New Edltion. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





TEACHING and ORGANISATION. With Special Reference to 


Secondary Schools. A Manual of Practice. Edited by P. A. BARNETT, M.A., late Principal of the Isleworth 

Training College for Schoolmasters, formerly Professor of English in Firth (University) College, Sheffield. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 6d. (Nezt week, 
*,* The object of this manual is to collect and co-ordinate for the use of students and teachers the experience of persons 
of authority in special branches of educational practice, and to cover as nearly as possible the whole field of the work of 
Secondary Schools of both higher and lower grade. 


A COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Pattison 


MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Part I. ELEMENTARY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, [Nezt week. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 381, JULY, 1897. 8vo. price 6s. 

1. PROSPERITY and POLITICS in ITALY. | 7. INSTINCT in the ANIMAL and VEGETABLE KING- 
2, MODERN MOUNTAINEERING. DOMS. 
3. TWO RECENT ASTRONOMERS. | 
4, CAPTAIN MAHAN’S ‘LIFE of NELSON.’ | 
5. The COMMONS and COMMON FIELDS of ENGLAND. 
6. CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE of 

BRUNSWICK. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 47, JULY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 


8. The NATIVE STATES of INDIA. 

9. ORIGINS and INTERPRETATIONS of PRIMITIVE 
RELIGIONS. 

10. PUBLIC OPINION and SOUTH AFRICA. 


1, Articles. 
The TURKS in the SIXTH CENTURY. By Professor Bury, Litt.D. 


The ARCHERS at CRECY. By T. E. Morris. 

YORK in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By Miss Maud Sellers. 

The DUKE of NEWCASTLE and the ELECTION of 1734. By Basil Williams. 

2, Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List of Recent Historical Publications. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LimITED, London, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’SS NEW BOOKS. 





BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H.H. Johnston, K.C.B. 
With 220 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


A Complete Survey of British Central Africa, its History, Geography, Ethnology, 
Languages, Fauna, Flora, Scenery, &c. 


‘‘ A fascinating book, written with equal skill and charm—the work at once of a literary artist and 
of a man of action who is singularly wise, brave, and experienced. It abounds in admirable sketches 
from pencil.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Admirably thorough and beautifully illustrated.”— Globe. 

“ A handsome and extremely interesting volume. The six maps are admirable.”—Saturday Review. 

‘‘ The chapters on the botany and the zoology of the region are of extreme value and profusely illus- 
trated, The picture is full of life, vigour, and colour.”—Scotsman. 

«A delightful book...... collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is known of this part 
of our African domains, The voluminous appendices are of extreme value.” Manchester Guardian, 

‘‘The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write it.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“No more fascinating work of its kind exists."— Daily News. 

“A solidly valuable and absorbing book; a marvel of variety and sound knowledge, arranged with 
remarkable skill,”—Daily Mail, 


OXFORD and ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A,, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E, H. New. F cap. 8vo. 3s, 
This is a Guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges of Oxford. It contains numerous 
Full-Page Illustrations. 


‘A pretty little volume. ‘The illustrations are very good.”—TZimes. 
‘*A pretty, readable, and useful book.”— Globe. 

** Delightfully printed, bound, and illustrated.” Daily Graphic. 
‘Just such a volume as a visitor wishes for.”—Scotsman. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they 
will publish in a few days Mr. ROBERT BARR’S New Story 
of a Great Strike, entitled The MUTABLE MANY. 


The MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘In the 


Midst of Alarms,’ ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ &c. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


The SORROWS of SATAN. By Marie Corelli. Thirty-sixth 


Edition, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss Corelli’s most famous book is now issued uniform with her other novels in the 
Library Edition. 


The PLATTNER STORY. By H.G. Wells. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Weird and mysterious, and one after the other they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.” 
Scotsman, 
“There are seventeen stories in the volume, and though some are better than others, he will be 
wrong who misses reading any of them.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* No lover of romance should omit to read this clever romance.”— Yorkshire Post. 
_ “No more interesting volume of short stories has appeared for a long time, and none which is so 
likely to give equal pleasure to the simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.”—Academy, 


The WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author of ‘Kaffir 


Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Impressively dramatic.”-—Daily Mail. 

‘*Weird, savage, mournful, yet full of tenderness—written with a forceful sympathy that takes hold 
of you.”—Glasgow Herald. ’ 

“ Nearly all are well worth reading.” —Atheneum, 

‘* Weird, fascinating, and written in well-nigh perfect style.”—Lady. 


An ODD EXPERIMENT. By Hannah Lynch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘*Her style is incisive and correct, her character drawing is excellent, and her knowledge of the 
world is positively remarkable. The book is amazingly clever and amazingly interesting.” —Daily Mail, 

‘*The portraiture is most convincing and the style most attractive.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Novel and remarkably clever. A book to read and remember.”—Academy. 

‘*The theme is brilliantly handled,”—Black and White. 





Messrs. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address, 





METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex-street, W.C. 





MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


An AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. Epi- 
sodes in the Life of the Illustrious Colonel Clay. By 
GRANT ALLEN. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* We can imagine no book of the season 
more suitable for an afternoon in a hammock or a lazy day 
in the woods.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘‘ Admirably illustrated and well 
appointed generally—about the most charming book of the 
season.” 


LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


’ 
ONE MAN’S VIEW. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard.—‘* Not a great novel by any means, but it is an 
uncommonly well-written story...... There are in its earlier 
pages some valuable hints as to the difficulties to be faced by 
young women who wish to go on the stage.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A novel over which we could fancy 
ourselves sitting up till the small hours. This is a novel 
of character and motion. The characters are realized, the 
motion is felt and communicated.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NILE NOVEL. 


LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN. 


By GEORGE FLEMING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


G. B. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


*‘OLD MAN’S” MARRIAGE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE FIRST OF THE HENRIETTA VOLUMES. 


The CUB IN LOVE. By R. 8. 


WARREN BELL. With cover in Colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. Tauchnitz size, 1s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—** Infinitely entertaining...... If the subsequent 
volumes of this series are up to this standard, there need be 
no question of their success.” 


LADY TROUBRIDGEH’S NOVEL. 


PAUL’S STEPMOTHER. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS BY MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. 


AGLAVAINE and SELYSETTE. 


With Introduction by J. W. Mackail. Feap. 8vo. half- 
buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—‘' The book is perhaps the yong a publishea 
by which an English-speaking stranger to M. Maeterlinck 
could make his acquaintance.” 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SYLVAN SERIES. 


A PEAKLAND FAGGOT: Tales 
Told of Milton Folk. By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ These Derbyshire sketches are of 
singularly equal merit, and remarkable not only for their 
crisp compression, but for the skill with which the author 
brings each story to a climax, which, while it makes the 
reader catch his breath, is without taint of melodrama, and 
seems inevitable...... A collection that within its limits seems 
almost perfect of its kind.” 





THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE “ ETHICS OF THE 
SURFACE ” SERIES. 


BY GORDON SEYMOUR. 


The RUDENESS of the HONOUR- 


ABLE MR. LEATHERHEAD. 


NO. II. 
A HOMBURG STORY. 16mo. cloth, 
2s. each. 
Pall Mall Gazette. —‘‘Both are remarkable for their 
originality, their careful characterization, their genuine 
thoughtfulness, and the sincerity of their purpose.” 


VERNON LEE’S NEW BOOK. 


LIMBO, and other Essays. 


Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. buckram, 5s. net. 


With 


The THIRD PART of 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS : a Series of 
Lithographed Drawings, by WILL ROTHENSTEIN, is 
now ready, containing Portraits of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Creighton, Bishop of London, and the Marchioness of 
Granby. 2s. 6d. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


BISHOPS of the DAY: a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England, and of all Churches in Connexion 
therewith throughout the World. By FREDERIC 
LOWNDES, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


9, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


a 


NEW WORKS. 
TWENTIETH EDITION NOW READY. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA: 


From 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, 
the Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 





NOW READY, 


LETTERS FROM THE 
BLACK SEA 
During the Crimean War. 


Admiral SIR LEOPOLD HEATH, K.C.B. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON, Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“* The dénotiment brings to an artistic and natural close a 
study of contemporary manners which will certainly enhance 
the author’s reputation as an alert and penetrating observer 
of her sex.”— World. 


A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


ATRICK of FAME. By H. Hamilton 


FYFE, Author of ‘ A Player's Tragedy.’ In 2vols. crown 
8vo. 12s. 


“A graphic and introspective study of the inside track of 
British party life, throwing much instructive light upon the 
indissoluble relations connecting State service and personal 
ambitions...... A highly sensational politico-social drama.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


IN a COUNTRY TOWN. A Story 


Unfounded of Fact. By HONOR PERCEVAL. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


**In a Country Town’ is a simple study of a girl’s life, 
and with all its ne gl we can congratulate the author 
in having, in Brunhild, accomplished a really fine bit of 
character study. Miss Perceval writes with a single direct- 
ness and a humorous appreciation of life.”’—Literary World, 





A SOCIAL SATIRE.—NOW READY. 


PANTALAS. By Edward Jenkins, 
Author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


‘*A very clever satire. Mr. Jenkins has a virile, caustic 
wit, and plies the lash with airy cultured skill.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL 
WENTWORTH.’ 


The BACKSLIDER. By Constance 


SMITH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 





Sold separately, in red cloth, gilt lettered, price 
2s. 6d.; or in green cloth, price Qs, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


— 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by EpnA LYALL. Mrs, CRAIK, by 
Mrs, Park, And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YonGe, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. MAcQuolD, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S 
MEMORIES. 


By 8S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of ‘ My Journey round the World,’ &c. 


‘The author is able to impart a considerable degree of 
freshness to the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, 
the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.” —Scotsman, 





NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH 
MUCH NEW MATERIAL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 
with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND 
LORD NELSON. 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison 
Collection. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
‘ Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 

‘Dr. Mac Donald’s thoughtful and suggestive writing 
has long kept hold of that cultured section of the public 
which regards literary ability as the first requirement of the 
novelist.” —Globe. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 

Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘** A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 

picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly conceived 

incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Globe. 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 


READE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘rust,’ 
‘Who Was Then the Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 68. 


“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 

Scotsman, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE, 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 
IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS, 











London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimirTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


LOGIA 
OR SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


FROM AN EARLY GREEK PAPYRUS. 


Discovered and Edited, with Translation and Commentary, 
BY 


B. P. GRENFELL, M.A., and A. 8. HUNT, M.A, 


CONTAINING— 

TWO FACSIMILES of the PAPYRUS and WRITING. 

EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION, 

REPRODUCTION of the ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT in 
PRINT, with RESTORATIONS. 

The LOGIA in MODERN GREEK TYPE, with TRANS. 
LATION of EACH SAYING into ENGLISH, and 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


EDITORS’ STATEMENT of PROBLEMS CONNECTED 
with the DISCOVERY and the DIRKUTION in which 
its VALUE SEEMS CHIEFLY to LIK. 


With Collotype Plates, stiff covers, 2s. net ; or with Process 
Reproductions, paper covers, 6d. net. 





By JOSEPH F, PAYNE, M.D.Oxon., Fellow and 
Censor of the College, Physician to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


HARVEY and GALEN. The Harveian 
Oration, Delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians, October 19th, 1896. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY 
between the PERSIAN and PELOPONNESIAN 
WARS. Collected and Arranged by G. F. 
HILL, M.A., of the British Museum, Fellow 
of University College, London. 





Demy 8vo. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
12s. 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Just published, Second Edition, small 4to. 10s. 6d, 


REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLI- 
CANUM: an Attempt to Exhibit the Course 
of Episcopal Succession in England. By W. 
STUBBS, D.D. 

N.B.—On the recommendation of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a New and Enlarged Edition 
has been prepared. Full references are given to 
the principal authorities for the several dates, and 
to the editions of the Chronicles and Records, 
many of which have been printed since 1858, In 
view of the meeting of the Bishops of the Anglican 
communion in Conference during the present year, 
there has been added to the volume an Appendix 
of Indian, Colonial, and Missionary Consecrations, 
collected and arranged by Canon E, E, Holmes, 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New Volume (III.) now ready, half-morocco, 
21. 128. 6d. 


New Double Section—DOOM-DZIGGETAI. 
Edited by Dr. MURRAY. (Completing Vo). ITI.).5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Imperial 4to. 

Vols, I-III. A, B, C, D, E. Edited by Dr. 
MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. Half-morocco, 
each 2/, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. F, G, H. Edited by Dr. MURRAY 
and HENRY BRADLEY, Five Sections of F 
are already published. 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent post 
Sree on application. 


HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and New York. 
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MISCELLANFA «. a 28 
LITERATURE 
Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and 


edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


We learn from the preface to these ‘ John- 
sonian Miscellanies’ that their production 
was due to the advice of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
There could certainly be no more com- 
petent authority on the subject, but, in any 
case, Dr. Birkbeck Hill was fully justified 
in supplementing his edition of Boswell’s 
‘Life’ with a collection of anecdotes and 
extracts from works referring to Johnson. 
Several volumes of this sort have already 
appeared, and they have always been 
favourably received. The first, which was 
published under the title of ‘ Johnsoniana,’ 
came out in 1776, during the lifetime of 
Johnson, who denounced it as ‘“‘a mighty 
impudent thing,” and was particularly 
indignant that in one of the bons mots attri- 
buted to him, he was represented as using 
profane language. The little volume was 
of no great value, though some of the 
anecdotes in it were genuine, and were 
afterwards reproduced in Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ 
but with chastened language and in every 
way much improved. By far the best of 
these so-called ‘‘ Johnsoniana” volumes is 
that published by Croker. Dr. Hill’s selec- 
tion of pieces is to a great extent the same 
as his predecessor’s, but in every case where 
it was possible the text in these volumes 
has been collated with the original manu- 
script. The most important difference 
between the present collection of John- 
soniana and Mr. Croker’s is that Dr. Hill 
has taken nothing from Madame d’Arblay’s 
‘Diary,’ while, on the other hand, he has 
reprinted Johnson's ‘ Prayers and Medita- 
tions,’ and has reproduced some anecdotes 
from Dr. Campbell’s ‘Diary of a Visit to 
England in 1775.’ The two latter pieces were 
not used by Croker, and it is probable that 
he never saw the diary, which was only 
discovered in 1854, and first printed in this 
country in Mrs. Napier’s ‘ Johnsoniana.’ 
Dr. Campbell was a keen observer, and the 
extracts from his diary are extremely in- 
teresting, though they hardly make up to 
us for the absence of Madame d’Arblay. 








Dr. Hill’s explanation of this omission is 
that he considers her ‘ Diary’ as ‘‘ too good 
a piece of work to be hacked in pieces.” 
Everybody will be ready to join in the 
praises of Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Diary,’ but 
it is assuredly quite possible to make ex- 
tracts from it which would in no way lose 
in interest or excellence by their separation 
from the main body of the work. 

With regard to the ‘ Prayers and Medita- 
tions,’ there will perhaps be some differences 
of opinion as to the propriety of including that 
autobiographical record in these volumes. 
To those who wish to form a correct estimate 
of Johnson’s character it is of singular value. 
There is scarcely a page that does not con- 
tain something of deep, occasionally of pain- 
ful interest. Johnson’s innermost life, his 
secret communings with the Deity, his most 
private thoughts, his hopes and fears of 
eternity, are here revealed with startling 
candour and with indisputable sincerity. 
With these solemn subjects, however, are 
mixed up trivial and even grotesque pas- 
sages which it is difficult to read with 
gravity. On the first appearance of the 
volume in 1785 it gave rise t> a certain 
amount of unfavourable criticism. Cowper 
wrote to the Rev. John Newton :— 

“Tt is certain that the publisher of it 

[‘Prayers and Meditations’] is neither much 
a friend to the cause of religion nor to the 
author’s memory, for by the specimen of it that 
has reached us it seems only to contain such 
stuff as has a direct tendency to expose both to 
ridicule.” 
Cowper, however, had at that time seen 
only extracts from the volume, and was not 
able to form a fair opinion of its merits. 
Besides the serious portions of the work, 
it contains records, which would otherwise 
have never come to light, of many interesting 
incidents in Johnson’s career. We think 
that, on the whole, Prebendary Strahan, 
the original editor, was justified in making 
public these strange revelations of John- 
son’s inner life. Butif Dr. Hill wished to 
reprint them, it would have been wiser not to 
mix them up with the gossip of Mrs. Piozzi 
and the plain-spoken anecdotes of ‘the 
Irish Dr. Campbell.”” The ‘Prayers and 
Meditations’ should have been issued by 
itself as a separate publication. 

We are glad that the ‘ Miscellanies’ con- 
tain some extracts from Hawkins’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ which, whatever may be its faults 
of taste, contains many curious details of 
what may be called Johnson’s ‘‘Grub Street” 
experiences. Dr. Hill was quite right, too, 
to include in his selection Hoole’s account 
of Johnson’s last illness, by far the best 
description that has been handed down. 
The article originally appeared in the 
European Magazine for September, 1797. 
Dr. Hill gives the date as September, 1779, 
more than five years before Johnson’s death. 
This is, of course, a slip of the pen, but in 
the table of contents a better title might 
have been found for the piece than “‘ Narra- 
tive by John Hoole of Johnson’s end.” 

It is in these days almost impossible to 
discover any new material for a collection of 
‘‘ Johnsoniana,”’ but Dr. Hill has managed 
to find a few unpublished letters, and 
a copy of verses by Miss Reynolds with 
corrections in Johnson’s handwriting. That 
estimable lady’s ear for poetry seems to 
have been defective. She wishes to make 





‘“‘come”’ rhyme to “ prolong,” “steep” to 
‘““meet,” ‘averse’ to ‘ redress,” and 
‘‘breathe”’ to “‘ praise.” Some of Johnson’s 
corrections are themselves not very felici- 
tous. ‘‘ The springing grass, the circulating 
air,” a line contributed by him to the poem, 
does not much add to its beauty, but his 
task was an impossible one. 

These ‘ Miscellanies,’ as might be ex- 
pected by those acquainted with Dr. Hill’s 
methods of editing, are profusely annotated, 
and some of the notes are of unnecessary 
length. They are, it is true, rarely wanting 
in interest, but in many cases they are 
taken up with abstract discussions which 
are of little value in illustrating the text. 
In Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ for instance, 
the lady tells us that Johnson was famous 
for his indifference to public abuse. This 
remark elicits a note, occupying in small 
print nearly the whole of a page, in which 
the editor examines the general question of 
hostile criticism, and gives quotations on 
the subject from Dryden, Addison, Vol- 
taire, Scott, and Darwin! Sometimes the 
information supplied in a note is repeated 
a few pages further on, when the same 
subject recurs in the text. Yet notwith- 
standing their length, the annotations in 
these volumes are not always satisfactory. 
In the note on Woodhouse, the shoemaker 
and poet, it should certainly have been men- 
tioned that his long-forgotten poems were 
reprinted in 1896. Ina reference to John- 
son’s being touched by Queen Anne for 
the king’s evil, Dr. Hill supplies a detailed 
account of the ceremonies observed during 
the quaint service “at the healing”; but 
nothing is said of Johnson’s touchpiece, now 
at the British Museum, and in excellent 
preservation. There are many allusions in 
these volumes to the Aston family, and in 
a note on p. 413, vol. ii., we are told that 
‘‘ the [ Aston | family in the main line must 
be extinct, for there is no Aston in the list 
of Baronets.” If Dr. Hill had referred to 
Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ he would 
have found that the title expired on the death 
of Sir Willoughby Aston on the 22nd of 
March, 1815. We should have been glad, 
too, if the editor had told us what became 
of Molly Aston after her marriage with 
Capt. Brodie of the royal navy. Inquiries 
at the Admiralty or a search among the 
wills at Somerset House would probably 
have elicited some information about this 
lady, described by Johnson as ‘‘a beauty, 
a scholar, and a wit and whig,” and ‘the 
loveliest creature I ever saw.” 

The editor has several notes referring to 
Johnson’s reports of the Parliamentary 
debates. Dr. Hill appears to share to 
some extent the common belief that these 
reports were fabrications, and that Johnson 
had nothing more communicated to him 
than the names of the speakers, the side 
they took, and the order in which they 
spoke. Plausible evidence has, in fact, 
been produced of Johnson’s own statement 
that the reports were ‘the coinage of his 
imagination.” We are, of course, told of 
Johnson’s boasts that he always managed 
in these reports ‘‘ to give the Whig dogs the 
worst of it,” and of his subsequent remorse 
at having practised these deceptions on the 
public. But these stories, originated in 
the first instance by Hawkins, and after- 
wards repeated by other writers on the sub- 
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ject, must be received with extreme caution. 
It must be noted, moreover, that these state- 
ments, though made by different persons and 
at different epochs, bear a very suspicious 
resemblance to each other both in style and 
language. It is quite possible that ona few 
occasions Johnson, when pressed for time 
and perhaps also for materials, may have 
been tempted to invent a certain portion of 
the debate; but if this had occurred often 
it would have been detected by Cave. 
Among the Birch MSS. at the British 
Museum are several letters from Cave, 
which, besides some interesting allusions to 
Johnson, contain evidence of Cave’s efforts 
to have the debates reported in his maga- 
zine as correctly as possible. It is even 
said that their speeches were sometimes 
sent to the members for correction. There 
exist, moreover, direct proofs of the 
accuracy of Johnson’s reports. The sub- 
ject is fully discussed in the prefaces to 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes 
of Cobbett’s ‘Parliamentary History.’ 
At the time when Johnson was report- 
ing for the Gentleman’s Magazine, Arch- 
bishop Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, 
was in the habit of taking notes of the 
debates in the House of Lords. Cobbett 
collated Secker’s manuscript diary with 
Johnson’s reports, and found that these 
were generally correct. After a careful 
examination of the whole question Cobbett 
came to the conclusion that Johnson’s 
reports were unusually authentic for those 
times, and that not only the general tenor 
of the speeches was correctly given, but in 
many cases the language in which they were 
delivered. 

For a person of his extensive literary 
experience Dr. Hill appears to be of rather 
a credulous disposition. In a note in vol. ii. 
p- 336 he tells us: ‘‘It was confidently 
asserted that Henry Jenkins was born in 
1501 and died in 1670, and that Thomas 
Parr was born in 1483 and died in 1635,” 
We had hoped that the last had been heard 
of these veteran impostors, whose preten- 
sions were long ago ruthlessly exposed by 
the late Mr. W. J. Thoms. We should be 
glad to discuss other subjects alluded to 
by Dr. Hill in these ‘ Miscellanies,’ but we 
can find room for only a few concluding 
remarks. The notes, as we have already 
stated, are apt to be too lengthy and 
discursive, but they are always pleasant 
reading, and Dr. Hill deserves great credit 
for his diligent efforts to make his text as 
authentic as possible. It should be added 
that many of the pieces included in these 
‘Miscellanies’ were originally published 
without an index, and the excellent one 
here supplied will be found of especial 
value by students of Johnsonian literature. 








Old Memories. By General Sir Hugh Gough. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Str Hvcu Govern took not only an active, 
but a distinguished part in the Mutiny 
campaigns, and the plain, unaffected story 
of his adventures furnishes most interesting 
reading. He was at Meerut, a young officer 
of three and a half years’ standing, when 
the outbreak of Sunday, May 10th, 1857, 
took place. On the previous day the eighty- 


cartridges, had had their sentences read out 
to them, been ironed on parade, and sent 
to prison. That evening a native officer 
of the author’s troop came and informed 
him that a mutiny would take place the 
next day. He very properly went to his 
colonel, and reported what had been said 
to him. The colonel (Carmichael Smyth) 
reproved Gough for listening to ‘‘such idle 
words.” Meeting the brigadier (Wilson) a 
little later, Gough told him the same story ; 
‘but he also was incredulous.” The next 
afternoon about 5 p.m., while he was dress- 
ing for duty as orderly officer, his servants 
rushed in with the intelligence that there 
were fires in the native infantry lines and 
that several bungalows were blazing. Imme- 
diately afterwards the native officer who 
had given him the warning the day before, 
accompanied by two other men of the regi- 
ment, galloped up, shouting loudly for “‘ the 
Sahib.” The native officer said that the 
native infantry had risen and were murder- 
ing their officers, and that his own regiment 
was arming. He excitedly begged Gough 
to mount his horse and go away with him. 
When in the saddle, Gough determined to 
ascertain for himself what was going on at 
the native infantry lines. His escort opposed 
the idea, but nevertheless accompanied him. 
He found that the information was correct, 
and was fired at. He then rode to his own 
troop, still accompanied by the escort. The 
troop were in a state of wild excitement, 
and busy helping themselves to the cart- 
ridges which they had declined as defiling 
them. His authority was ignored :— 

‘*Stii no attempts were made on my life, 
thanks to the care taken of me by the native 
officers, and most especially of my individual 
friend and his escort. After a time, however, 
the disregard of my authority changed to open 
mutiny; there were loud shouts of ‘ Maro, 
Maro!’ (‘Kill him, kill him !’) and a few men, 
chiefly recruits, fired pistol-shots at me, mostly 
at random, although one shot so far took effect 
as to pierce the cantle of my saddle. The situa- 
tion became critical: I was alone, or rather the 
one Englishman there, and helpless amongst 
them; when just at this moment I saw the 
quartermaster-sergeant, by name Cunninghame, 
wildly galloping up, pursued by several troopers 
with drawn swords. Seeing me he flew to my 
side; and now my men, being joined by these 
open mutineers, who were bent on murdering 
him, also broke into undisguised mutiny. Seeing 
all was lost, and that my power as their officer 
was absolutely gone, and acting on the earnest, 
in fact forcible, solicitation of the better dis- 
posed (for they took my horse’s head and forced 
me to leave), we decided to make the best of 
our way to the European lines. We left at a 
gallop, being for a time pursued with shouts 
and execrations; though I do not even now 
believe that the wish of the men was to take our 
lives or prevent our escape, for had it been so 
we could not have got away.” 

Eventually the little party made a dash 
through the native bazar, “and got through 
safely, though bruised and beaten,” their 
pace saving them from more serious injury. 
Gough then rode to the house of his friend 
the Commissioner, Mr. Greathed, in the 
hope of rescuing him and his wife. Being 
informed, however, by the native servants 
that they had escaped, and seeing a large 
mob approaching, 

“‘T made my way, still escorted by my loyal 
native officer and his two sowars, to the Artil- 


withstanding my earnest entreaties and _ per. 
suasions that they should remain with me,— 
the native officer averring that his duty wag 
with his regimental comrades, and whether for 
life or death they must return to the regiment, 
And so we parted, after several hours of the 
most anxious and trying dangers ; and for ever 
—for, notwithstanding all my efforts, I never 
heard again of my friend the native officer, | 
knew his name, of course ; but though I found 
out his house, in the Oude District, no trace of 
him was ever again found, and I could only 
conclude he met his death at Delhi in the muti- 
neers’ camp. A braver or more loyal man I 
have never met, and, whatever his faults may 
have subsequently been, in his mutiny against 
his salt and his military allegiance, all will allow 
his loyalty to me was beyond praise, and I can 
never forget him, or how he risked his life again 
and again to save mine.” 


It puzzled many people then, and it will 
continue to cause surprise to the end of 
time, why no effort was made to coerce and 
punish the mutineers or to follow them up 
to Delhi. The European troops consisted of 
a troop of horse artillery, a battery of field 
artillery, the Carabineers, the 1st Battalion 
60th Rifles, and some artillery recruits. 
The Carabineers, with the exception of one 
squadron, was composed of half-trained 
recruits mounted on only partially trained 
horses. The mutineers consisted of the 
3rd Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
native infantry, each over 1,000 strong. 
When Brigadier Wilson, to whom all autho- 
rity had been virtually handed over by 
General Hewitt, at length advanced it was 
too late, and it became evident that the 
mutineers had gone off to Delhi :— 

‘*Tt was stated that Major Rosser of the 
Carabiniers—a fine, gallant soldier, afterwards 
killed at the assault of Delhi—had earnestly 
implored the brigadier to allow him to take his 
squadron and a couple of horse-artillery guns 
and pursue the mutineers—even to the walls of 
Delhi. This gallant offer was not accepted. It 
is not for me to criticise the reasons why ; but 
I have always felt firmly convinced that, had it 
been carried out, Delhi would have been saved. 
Even if the 3rd Light Cavalry mutineers had 
arrived before the pursuing force, I believe the 
moral effect of the approach of the British 
troopers would have deterred the Native In- 
fantry troops from breaking out, and Delhi 
would have been saved. This is still my opinion 
after many years’ service, when time after time 
I have seen the wonderful effect of dash and 
promptitude, especially on the native mind.” 


Every one who possesses any knowledge 
of India and Indian warfare must concur 
with Sir Hugh Gough. He, however, is 
incorrect in stating that Major Rosser was 
killed at the siege of Delhi. He survived 
the Mutiny many years. 

Towards the end of July Hugh Gough 
was appointed acting adjutant of Hodson’s 
Horse, and lost no time in joining the regi- 
ment. He was much impressed by his 
commandant, and, to quote his own words, 
was struck in the course of a reconnaissance 
‘“‘with Hodson’s marvellous knowledge of 
the language, and the quick way he seemed 
to extract all the information he wanted.” 
On August 15th Hodson was sent in the 
direction of Rhotuk with two troops of the 
Guides under Hugh Gough’s brother, Lieut. 
Charles Gough, and Hodson’s own regi- 
ment. On the second day out Hodson came 
to Khurkowda. On nearing the town he 
was met by the native officer belonging to 








five troopers of his regiment, the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, who had refused to accept the new 


lery lines, where, having brought me in safety, 
they made their final salute and left me, not- 


Skinner’s Horse who had gone on furlough 
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before the Mutiny, and had not since re- 
ported himself for duty, whose arrest and 
execution by Hodson have been made the 
subject of severe indictment by Hodson’s 
enemies. The execution of this native has 
been represented as an act of personal 
revenge on Hodson’s part. It is interesting 
to find that Sir Hugh Gough is still of 
opinion that Hodson acted rightly, and that 
the officer deserved his fate. 

Of another much incriminated act of 
Hodson’s, the famous execution with his 
own hand of the three princes after the 
capture of Delhi, Sir Hugh Gough speaks 
as follows :— 

“JT was not with him on this occasion : the 
only other British eyewitness was his second 
in command, Lieutenant C. Macdowell, who 
was afterwards killed at Shumshabad. But I 
heard the whole story from him (Macdowell) 
directly afterwards, and from Ressaldar Man 
Sing and other native officers; and his and their 
undivided testimony was, that as Hodson with 
his small escort of only a hundred sabres was 
approaching Delhi, the natives crowded round 
in such numbers, and made such unmistakable 
signs of attempting a rescue, that the only step 
left was their death. As Macdowell said, ‘Our 
own lives were not worth a moment’s purchase.’ 
I confess I have never felt anything but regret 
that Hodson should have taken on himself the 
part of executioner,—a position unworthy of so 
brave a man. The wretched princes, cowards 
and miscreants as they were, deserved their 
fate, and I have always held that Hodson was 
right in all he did, only excepting that one false 
step.” 

Hodson’s famous Horse, braveand dashing 
as they were, were, according to the ideas 
of regular officers, utterly undisciplined and 
untaught, being either recruits or members 
of the old Khalsa army :— 

‘“‘They were indifferent riders, as Sikhs 
usually are (till taught), and at least half of 
them used with one hand to clutch hold of the 
high knob in front of the Sikh saddle as they 
galloped along. They had no knowledge of 
drill or of our words of command ; in fact, all 
I attempted to teach them were, ‘Threes right’ 
or ‘ Threes left’ (never Threes about !), and 
‘Form Line,’ ‘Charge.’ However, with all 
their want of knowledge and training, they had 
plenty of pluck, and their success lay in that, 
combined with readiness and goodwill for any 
amount of work.” 

The marching during the Mutiny appears 
almost incredible to those who only know 
our present boy battalions at home. Sir 
Hugh Gough relates one instance. When 
Greathed’s column was hastily summoned to 
the relief of Agra, the whole of it, including 
the European infantry, made a forced march, 
doing fifty miles in twenty-eight hours. 

How Sir Hugh Gough won his Victoria 
Cross, and the story of the number of actions 
and hand-to-hand fights he took part in, all 
this is told in simple and modest language. 
The following extracts will, with those 
already printed, be sufficient to give an idea 
of the gallant author's matter and style :— 

_ “Though their [the rebel] infantry were still 
in position, the opposition was very slack, and 
certainly not enough to justify (as it seemed to 
us all) the long delay in the attack. The lead- 
ing regiment of our column was the 53rd, com- 
manded that day by Major Payn, afterwards 
General Sir William Payn, K.C.B., a very fine 
regiment, who, being mostly Irishmen, were 
eager to meet their enemy. Meanwhile I re- 
ceived orders to cross the river by a ford and 
get round the enemy’s right flank ; and had left 
for this purpose, and was crossing about a quarter 


of a mile lower down, when suddenly I heard 
loud cheering and a heavy musketry fire, and 
there [? then] I saw our troops gallantly ad- 
vancing across the bridge to the assault. It 
turned out to be the 58rd, who, tired of the 
delay under fire, and, it was whispered, hearing 
that Sir Colin had sent for his pet Highlanders 
to take the bridge, took their bits between their 
teeth, and without any further orders deter- 
mined to rush the bridge themselves—which 
they accordingly did, and with great success. 
The enemy, once forced out of their position, 
showed but a poor desultory fight, and, as at 
Cawnpore, fell an easy prey to the cavalry, who 
having crossed, some by the bridge, and others, 
including myself, by the ford, fell on them, and 
pursued thein with such success that we cap- 
tured every gun they had...... The 53rd were well 
pleased with themselves, and the result of the 
fight they had so suddenly initiated. But we 
heard that Sir Colin was greatly annoyed with 
them, and after the action rated them soundly 
for their insubordination. But little did these 
wild Irishmen care: they had had their fight, 
and a real good one, as far as they were con- 
cerned ; and as Sir Colin concluded his speech 
of rebuke they gave him three cheers, and 
giving three cheers more for General Mans- 
field, Sir Colin’s chief of the staff (who had 
formerly commanded their regiment), they 
quite upset the Chief’s equanimity, but at the 
same time cleared away his wrath.” 

Among the officers killed in the fight was 
Capt. Younghusband :— 

‘*A curious circumstance was connected with 
Younghusband’s death. After the battle of 
Cawnpore he had purchased at auction a very 
smart helmet, which had been the property of 
Lieutenant Salmond, of the Gwalior Cavalry, 
who had been killed at Cawnpore. This helmet 
a good deal excited my envy and admiration, 
and as I had not possessed a decent headdress 
since the Mutiny began, I had asked a friend to 
buy it for me at the auction of Salmond’s effects. 
But poor Younghusband outbid me. At his sale 
I was again outbid, and the helmet fell to the 
nod of Lieutenant Havelock, a nephew of the 
General. He, too, was killed wearing it; and 
rumour subsequently said a fourth officer had 
bought it and had been killed. It wasa strange 
coincidence, and as these deaths occurred quickly 
one after the other, I ceased to wish I had been 
its possessor.” 


The book has no indéx—a bad fault. 








The Isthmian Library.—The Complete Cyclist. 
By A. ©. Pemberton, Mrs. Harcourt 
Williamson, C. P. Sisley, and Gilbert 
Floyd. Edited by B. Fletcher Robinson. 
Illustrated. (Innes & Co.) 

Few are the men, and fewer still the women, 
who do not aspire to become complete 
cyclists in these days; and no doubt a 
manual of the art by so able a professor as 
Mr. Pemberton is sure of a wide circulation. 
But it may be that Mr. Pemberton knows 
too much and his assistants too little about 
cycling for their joint production to be of 
much use to the average amateur, or, again, 
it may be that it takes as many authors to 
make a cyclist as tailors to make a man, for 
the united efforts of all these four leave 
many burning questions ignored, and readers 
may fail to find light upon any of the diffi- 
culties which vex their souls. 

Mr. Pemberton’s share in the great work 
is far and away the most valuable; the 
enthusiast will learn by heart his golden 
words anent racing and training, and the 
male cyclist who knows a little of mechanics 
and is dexterous will get several hints about 








the repair of tyres, spokes, &c. To build 








one’s own machine is a simple matter accord- 
ing to Mr. Pemberton, and there is no 
doubt that the putting together of a cycle 
would provide a wealth of knowledge and 
experience ; but we are disposed to think 
that this mastery would be bought at the 
full price of the machine in most cases, and 
that the average cyclist will do well to get 
his cycle from a cycle maker. 

Writing of the choice of a machine, Mr. 
Pemberton has many interesting things to 
tell his readers, and any experienced cyclist 
would, till the other day, have endorsed his 
dictum that 
‘“*the lowest price at which a really good 
machine can be bought is about 195l....... and 
amongst those of well-known make the dif- 
ference is really small.” 


Observation had led us to the same conclu- 
sion; if you paid 20/., you got 20/. worth 
of bicycle; if you paid 15/., you got 15/. 
worth, no matter to which of the great 
firms you applied. But 

‘* occasionally a cycle of quite exceptional ex- 
cellence is turned out. Why this should be so 
I cannot explain ; but that such is the case all 
riders of lengthy experience will admit. Two 
machines of the same make, and identically the 
same construction in every detail, will yet differ 
in pace to the extent of some miles an hour.” 

The buyer’s fate in this matter is on the 
knees of the gods, and it is more important 
when choosing a machine to remember that 
‘¢a very slight bending of the frame when the 
power is applied will cause friction enough to 
neutralize the gain obtained by reducing the 
weight of a machine by several pounds”; 
but at the same time Mr. Pemberton does 
not disparage the light American machines, 
and thinks that 
‘*in future years the machine made in America 
will largely share the home market. If this be 
the case, the English maker will have no one but 
himself to thank...... The voice of the public, 
who, as the buyers of the goods, might well 
have some say in the matter, is entirely neg- 
lected. The Americans are entirely unfettered, 
and can and will supply anything which may 
be required...... The best and latest labour- 
saving machinery is of American design and 
make ; and it seems only logical that the men 
who can make the necessary building plant 
should have no difticulty in using it to turn out 
a faultless machine.” 

O.T.C. members, whose creed has been 
formed from the teaching of Mr. Brown, 
will be surprised to find the Bantam recog- 
nized as ‘‘ par excellence the machine for old 
gentlemen,” wood-rims preferred to West- 
wood, and the curved upper bar recom- 
mended for ladies’ mounts. Mr. Pember- 
ton holds that a lady’s machine should not 
weigh less than twenty-eight pounds, and 
counsels all riders, male or female, who 
wish to ride in all weathers, and to have 
their machine at home instead of at the 
repairer’s shop, to ride a strongly made 
mount. On the burning question of the 
Simpson chain Mr. Pemberton preserves a 
judicial attitude, and he can show no 
royal road to the discovery of a perfect 
saddle. Prudent persons, whether cyclists 
or not, will rejoice that he is a champion of 
the brake, but only riders will enter into 
his 
‘inveterate hatred of mud-guards...... Every 
time a machine is taken through an awkward 
doorway or wheeled down steps one or other of 
these rattle-traps generally receives a blow, soon 
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causing it to be bent out of shape, thus dis- 
figuring the machine.” 

Mr. Pemberton’s chapters “On the 
Choice of a Machine” and ‘‘ How to Keep 
a Machine in Good Order” are so valuable 
that the amateur expects to find his chapter 
on ‘** How to Ride” a mine of information, 
but, far from this, the veriest tyro knows all 
that Mr. Pemberton deigns to teach ; fancy 
riding is ignored, and the past master has 
probably forgotten that there is any art or 
difficulty in such details as turning the 
machine in a narrow lane, or riding through 
mud or through traffic. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ Belle of the World” 
regards riding through traffic as a danger 
faced ‘‘only by reckless riders,” and is 
eloquent in admiration of a certain daring 
lady who 
‘*knows nothing whatever of fear, and with 
quite unruffied countenance will cross that 
dangerous wide space between Constitution 
Hill and Piccadilly, and turn up the hill of 
Hamilton Place as unconcerned and cool as 
though she were on one of those beautiful 
broad level roads in France, where vehicles 
are so beautifully few and far between.” 

Traffic must always present an element of 
danger: accidents occur to those who drive, 
ride, or walk through it, and also to those 
who “breast the traffic of the London 
streets’? on cycles. But only in muddy 
weather does the complete cyclist run a risk 
greater than is inevitable. Far other is 
it, however, with the neophyte humorously 
described in the amusing chapter contributed 
by Mr. Gilbert Floyd :— 

‘*He will drive his twenty-inch handle-bar 
through a twenty- eight-inch opening in the 
traffic stream with the utmost sanafroid, thus 
allowing four inches on either side between 
himself and the serious accident that sometimes 
overtakes him.” 

Men who have continued to lead active 
lives since their schooldays find cycling as 
simple a matter as walking, but with women 
it is otherwise, and as a rule lady cyclists 
are very earnest in the mastery of their 
new art; therefore it is a pity that Mrs. 
Harcourt Williamson’s chapter on ‘The 
Cycle in Society” is the only contribu- 
tion by and for the gentler sex, for who 
cares to know that ‘“‘no expense was 
spared in finishing off General Stracey’s 
machine, which is done in the well-known 
red and blue of the Guards”; that 
“Lady Archibald Campbell is generally 
dressed in drab, and her smart machine is 
painted to match” ; that ‘‘ Lady Huntingdon 
has her machine painted green, with prim- 
rose lines on it”’; or that ‘“‘ Princess Henry 
of Plesse has the prettiest white machine 
that ever was seen”? If “Belle of the 
World” were a cyclist, she would know 
that the hubs, chains, gear, and saddles of 
these aristocratic mounts would be of more 
interest to her readers than their colour. 

We turned with interest to Mr. Sisley’s 
chapter on ‘‘ Rides round London”; its 
author is well known in the cycling world, 
and must, we imagined, have much to tell, 
but his chapter only serves to show that 
the neighbourhood of London has been well 
explored, and that the cyclist cannot hope 
for an undiscovered country within a radius 
of thirty miles from Charing Cross. But in 
truth it must be confessed of the whole book 
that, though it teaches a good deal about 





cycles, it teaches nothing about cycling, and 
that we closed it without having found 
enlightenment on any one of the difficulties 
of this great art. 








The Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-1518. By 
I. 8. Leadam. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tue Royal Historical Society has done use- 
ful work in enabling Mr. Leadam to publish 
these volumes, even though its funds did 
not permit of his marvellously laborious 
studies being printed in full. One must, 
however, explain at the outset that ‘ Domes- 
day ’ is merely a fanciful, if convenient title, 
derived from the resemblance of the In- 
quisitions here printed to those on which 
were based the great Domesday returns of 
1086. The agricultural revolution in the 
early Tudor period is one of which the 
importance has long been recognized by 
historians, and a subject which Mr. Leadam 
has made specially his own. The contents 
of these volumes are rather materials for its 
history than such a history itself, and, as 
such, all but a few special students of the 
period are likely to find them disappointing. 
It is certain, however, from the praiseworthy 
zeal Mr. Leadam has shown in his re- 
searches, that when he undertakes a con- 
nected history of this great economic episode, 
he will show a grasp of the materials 
that is likely to make it final. How wise 
he has been in his slow advance is shown 
by the striking discoveries of fresh record 
evidence, even for this late period, that have 
been made at the Public Record Office. The 
Chancery Returns here published were only 
discovered so recently as 1894, chiefly 
owing to the author’s initiative; while 
an even later discovery bearing on the 
subject has been made in two sacks of 
unsorted Chancery records, ‘‘ crammed with 
various documents (as well as with other 
trifles, such as an old boot), which had 
remained as they were filled prior to removal 
from the Tower in 1858.” One is reminded 
of the remarkable find made a few years ago, 
among our national archives (as recorded at 
the time in our columns), of some original 
returns to the great Inquest of Sheriffs 
(1170), although historians believed that 
no trace of them survived. It may fairly 
be hoped that further discoveries will, in 
due course, be made under the able super- 
intendence of the present Deputy-Keeper. 
What Mr. Leadam has done for the 
present is to publish the extant returns of 
1517 for Berks, Bucks, Cheshire, Essex, 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northants, Ox- 
fordshire, and Warwickshire, with that of 
1518 for Bedfordshire; to these he has 
added from Dugdale’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library the notes they contain on the War- 
wickshire Inquisitions of 1517-8 and 1549. 
To the list for each county an introduction 
is prefixed, and copious foot-notes testify to 
the author’s minute research. The most 
laborious portion of his task, however, has 
been the tabulation of the evidence, the 
difficulties being, as he frankly confesses, 
almost insurmountable. Comparing the 


Acts passed in 1489 and 1515, Mr. Leadam 
points out that the movement he is dealing 
with began with that consolidation of hold- 
ings known at the time as “‘ingrossing”’ of 
farms, which was necessary for farming on 
a large scale, and then assumed a different 





form, namely, the conversion of arable land 
into pasture. The result, however, of 
either change was to diminish the number 
of tenements and to produce a depopulation 
of the country districts which the Crown 
set itself to stop. There are, perhaps, few 
instances in which economic history has g0 
strikingly repeated itself as in the decay 
of ‘‘ tenements” in our own times, first b 

the development of large farming, and then 
by the present conversion of tillage into 
pasture owing to the fall in the price of 
wheat. The operative cause, however, of 
the latter change under Henry VII. and his 
son was, as is well known, the rise in the 
price of wool. One of the points to which 
Mr. Leadam has devoted special attention 
is the relative attitude of the lay and of the 
ecclesiastical landowners, but here, again, 
it is difficult, as yet, to obtain definite 
results. Another curious point is raised by 
comparisons between the price of wool in 
a given county and the rentals obtained. 
In this and other matters Mr. Leadam has 
to leave some problems unsolved, in spite 
of the infinite pains he has bestowed on the 
inquiry. In any case the evidence he has 
brought to light is, if at times obscure, of 
considerable interest and value. 








Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest 
Times to a.v. 697. Translated from the 
original Chinese and Japanese by W. G. 
Aston, O.M.G. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Dvurine the last forty or fifty years the con- 

sular service of the Far East has been dis- 

tinguished by a numerous band of eminent 
scholars, of whom too little is known in this 
country. In the front rank of this company 
the late Japanese Secretary to the British 

Legation in Japan has long since earned a 

place to which these volumes give him a 

new and crowning claim. The admirable 

and learned translation and commentary 
they present is the third that the last few 
decades have witnessed of the ‘ Nihongi,’ 
but on the present occasion, for the first 
time, the whole of that famous history is 
made accessible to Western readers, Florenz’s 
version beginning with the twenty-second 
of the thirty books of which the work 
consists, and M. de Rosny’s interpreting 
only the first two books, dealing with the 
age of the gods. The last-mentioned trans- 
lation is an example of patient rather than 
accurate scholarship, and is not a little 
marred by hasty and untenable theories. 
The work of the German savant is of a 
very different order. It is marked by all 
the painstaking fulness characteristic of 
German research, but the scholarship it 
displays is largely of a futile character, the 
data being altogether too uncertain and 
incapable of verification in the almost total 
absence of monumental or documentary 
evidence relating to the history itself, to its 
authorship, mode and time of composition, 
and to its authenticity. It is true that 

Iida Takesato, in his enormous ‘ Nihonshoki- 

tsishaku,’ or ‘Perpetual Commentary on the 

Nihongi’ (of which only a small portion 

has yet appeared), mentions a number of 

MSS. of various sections of the work, one of 

which (containing only the second book) is 

dated as far back as the tenth century. But 
we have no faith whatever either in the 
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authenticity of these documents or in Far- 
Eastern textual criticism, a branch of inquiry 
still, and likely long to remain, in its infancy, 
even in progressive Japan. To Mr. Aston’s 
version we have nothing but praise to 
accord. We have compared a score of 
passages taken at random with the shugé 
text used by the translator, and find them 
absolutely correct; yet these volumes read 
less like a translation than an original work, 
not overburdened, fortunately, by the com- 
mentary, which is yet full enough to afford 
all necessary elucidations, and more than 
sufficient to demonstrate the ample stores 
of learning from which it is drawn. 
‘Nihongi’ is no more a Japanese ex- 
pression than Nihon, Nippon, or Japan 
itself. It is a Chinese title, read japonicé, 
and might be literally translated ‘Japan 
Jottings.’ Nor would the expression ill 
render the nature of the work, which is, 
in truth, a compilation by various hands, 
made at various times, and nct, we believe, 
known to exist in its present form much 
earlier than the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Aston accepts the current tradi- 
tion as to the date of its completion or 
publication (A.D. 720), and the motive and 
method of its composition. These questions 
cannot be discussed here, but, for our part, 
accepting the canons of Western historical 
criticism as the only true guide in matters 
of the sort, we are obliged to regard all 
such traditions as ben trovate at the best, 
destitute as they are, for the most part, of 
the documentary and monumentary con- 
firmation we are accustomed to look for on 
this side of the world. It is a significant 
circumstance in this connexion that the 
‘Kojiki’ or ‘ Jottings of Old Things,’ of 
which an excellent translation by that 
admirable scholar Mr. B. H. Chamberlain 
has been published by the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, is stated to have been completed in 
A.D. 712, only eight years before the appear- 
ance of the ‘Nihongi.’ Now the story of 
the compilation of the ‘ Kojiki’ is evidently 
a mere theory to account for its production 
in the absence of a pre-existing body of 
literature. That a prose work of a very 
heterogeneous character should be taken 
down from the lips of a person blessed with 
ever so remarkable a memory is incon- 
ceivable. And the compiler who thus 
“took down” the ‘ Kojiki’ is one of the 
reputed authors of the ‘Nihongi.’ This, 
again, is incredible in any event, for the 
‘Kojiki’ is essentially Japanese in style 
and matter; the ‘Nihongi,’ on the other 
hand, is Chinese in spirit, substance, 
method, and language. We shall not, 
perhaps, be far from the truth in regard- 
ing many of the uta or songs, but not all 
(probably few of the quasi-political ones), 
scattered over the pages of both works, as 
extremely ancient, dating back possibly to 
the fourth or fifth century, and, likely 
enough, collected as early as the eighth 
from living lips. The prose portions of the 
texts may have been added, in part, as 
early as the eighth century, in part in later 
ages; those of the ‘Kojiki’ representing 
the views of the more conservative party, 
those of the ‘ Nihongi’ the opinions of the 
more progressive elements in the nation, as 
eager in the earlier centuries of our era 
to adopt the civilization of China as their 
descendants are in the nineteenth century 





to take to themselves the material civiliza- 
tion of the West. 

In the opening pages of his delightful 
‘Chronicles’ Holinshed informs his country- 
men that ‘“ our Iland”’ was ‘‘ parcell of the 
Celtike kingdom, whereof Dis, otherwise 
called Samothes, one of the sons of Japhet, 
was the Saturne or originall beginner”’; 
hence the first name Samothea, changed to 
Albion by a grandson of Neptune of that 
time “twenty-nine years after his grand- 
father’s decease,” and finally to Britain by 
Brute, the great-grandson of Aineas, who 
had killed his father accidentally, and, seek- 
ing safety in flight across the seas with 
a band of Trojans, found refuge on our 
shores, and there built Trinovant or New 
Troy (s.c. 1116), afterwards London. Of 
Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles’ the complete 
edition, containing John Hooker’s continua- 
tion, was published only a decade (1587) 
before the ‘ Nihongi’ was printed, and a 
comparison of the two works is not un- 
interesting. Both are mainly compilations; 
both (if we take the Japanese annals to 
start, as probably they did originally, either 
with the accession of Jimmu or with the 
twenty-second book) begin with traditions, 
which are largely explanations of names; 
and both approach historical veracity more 
and more as they proceed. Of the ease and 
charm of Holinshed no trace, of course, is 
to be found in the ‘ Nihongi,’ but it would not 
be difficult nevertheless to extract from the 
latter, taken in connexion with the ‘ Kojiki,’ 
the materials of a mythology and history 
not destitute of interest nor even of dignity, 
nor altogether unprofitable to the student 
of early civilizations. The Samothes of 
Japan, the first Mikado Jimmu, is, in accord- 
ance with the Chinese ideas that underlie the 
whole of the story told by the ‘ Nihongi,’ 
bestowed upon the country by Heaven 
through direct descent from the sun- 
goddess. He is no foreigner, he is the 
conqueror of Yamato, but there is no tradi- 
tion bringing him or any of the earlier 
heroes from beyond the seas; neither myth 
nor tradition, in fact, is extant connecting 
the people or rulers of Japan with the 
Asian continent. Yet it is almost certain 
that at some period Korean or other ad- 
venturers from the West obtained a footing 
in the country, all memory of whose enter- 
prise must have died out by the time the 
earliest of existing traditions were formed, 
and it is not, therefore, improbable that 
the date assigned by Japanese historians to 
the conquest of Yamato by Jimmu (3.c. 660) 
is founded upon some vague memory of a 
real settlement long before the Christian era. 

The reigns of Jimmu—Kami Yamato 
Tharebiko, to give him his proper Japanese 
name—and his successors for a thousand 
years occupy nearly half the thirty books of 
the ‘Nihongi,’ the last twelve of which 
record the events of the hundred years 
immediately preceding the alleged date of 
the completion of the work. How far these 
chronicles are history it is difficult to say. 
The earlier books seem to be, in the main, 
a rifacimento of the ‘ Kojiki’ on Chinese 
lines; the later, and especially the last 
twelve books, are perhaps more trust- 
worthy. But the whole work is too mani- 
festly an imitation of Chinese history to be 
received save with the utmost caution, as an 
account, or rather a theory, not so much of 





the origins of the Japanese state as of the 
beginnings of the Mikadoate. Not im- 
probably the personal details given of the 
reigns of successive emperors, which to the 
compilers would appear the most important 
among the matters they had to deal with, 
are set forth with a certain accuracy alto- 
gether lacking to the more serious portions 
of the narration. The ‘Nihongi’ scarcely 
attempts to give a history of Japan in a 
Thucydidean sense. The bare traditions, for 
instance, are presented of the introduction 
of Buddhism and of Chinese civilization 
without comment or explanation, without 
even the slightest analysis of the traditions 
with a view to ascertain what historical 
truth they might contain. We know that 
between the beginning of the Christian era 
and the fifth century the letters and civiliza- 
tion of China became familiar to Japan, but 
we know little more. Not much is said of 
the political relations between the two 
countries. The ordinary theory that the 
arts and learning of China were introduced 
by way of Korea can only be partially true. 
At all events, they were not introduced by 
Korean intermediaries, for the pronuncia- 
tion of the Chinese characters adopted in 
Japan is not Korean, but a close imitation 
of the dialects spoken in the two Chinese 
states Wu and Honan. Nearly two-thirds 
of the vocabulary of modern Japanese—of 
the polite language, at least—is Chinese, 
and this fact indicates a prolonged and 
extended intercourse with the Middle King- 
dom in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, of which relatively few traces appear in 
native histories. Of Korean words and ex- 
pressions, on the other hand, exceedingly few 
seem to have found their way into Japanese. 
Yet during the whole of the period covered 
by the later books of the ‘ Nihongi’ 
intercourse with Korea was considerable and 
continuous. But we find no hint of any 
Korean origin of the Japanese state; such 
a theory is not stated and scouted, but is 
not stated at all, either in the ‘ Nihongi’ or 
in any other Japanese work, or even in the 
‘Tong-Kam,’ the principal Korean history. 
Nevertheless in the veins of the nobility of 
Japan a very large proportion of Korean 
(and Chinese) blood must run. According to 
the ‘ Seishiroku,’ a sort of peerage of Japan, 
said to have been compiled in a.p. 814, we 
learn from one of Mr. Aston’s valuable 
notes, fully a third of the Japanese nobility 
traced their descent from Korean or Chinese 
ancestors in nearly equal proportions. Up 
to the eighth century, and indeed long 
afterwards, the whole foreign policy of 
Japan had reference to Korea, and Korea 
alone. But it is most difficult to say what 
that policy was. It was not a policy of con- 
quest, nor was it a dynastic policy. There 
were embassies described as tributary tu 
Japan in the ‘ Nihongi,’ as tributary to some 
Korean state in the ‘Tong-Kam.’ It would 
almost appear that what political relations 
there were existed less between Korea and 
Japan as entities than between Koreano- 
Japanese clans or parties on either side of 
the intervening narrow seas. On the whole, 
from an early date, Japan, though a later 
recipient of Chinese civilization, seems to 
have been the dominant and more advanced 
state. 

Of the extension of the borders of Yamato 
no connected account is given. In the eighth 
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century most of the north and east of the 
main island (Hondo) was still occupied by 
Ainu tribes, and frontier colonies were 
established to prevent incursions of the 
barbarian yemtshi into the settled districts. 
Mr. Aston, as long ago as 1880, exhibited 
at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
the rubbing of a stone at Taga in Sendai, 
bearing the date sixth year Tempei Hoji 
(a D. 762), and recording, inter alia, the dis- 
tance of the Yezo (Ainu) frontier as 120 
(Chinese) ri—about fifty miles—from the 
castle of Taga, which had been built some 
thirty-eight years previously. 

But the ‘ Nihongi,’ whatever its scientific 
defects, together with the ‘ Kojiki,’ has 
formed, and to no slight extent made, the his- 
tory of Japan. To these two books, indeed, 
the success of the Restoration movement in 
1868 may be, in large measure, attributed. 
They declared the Shinto theory of the divine 
and autochthonous nature of the Mikadoate, 
and gave it a concrete historical shape and 
sequence that has contented the Japanese 
mind for more than a thousand years, and 
is still accepted as a true presentment of the 
origins of the Japanese state. The ‘Ni- 
hongi’ added the Confucianist idea of the 
mutual duty of ruler and people to the 
religious notion of a direct celestial ancestry 
of the former, and thus satisfied both piety 
and philosophy, while it vindicated the 
claims of Japan to a possession of the only 
civilization known in the Far East, and put 
the island-empire on an equality with the 
great Middle Kingdom. In such a scheme 
the military despotism of the Shogunate 
had no place, and fell the moment circum- 
stances allowed the theoretical opposition 
it had scarcely sought to overcome to take 
a concrete form. 

It is amusing—and instructive too—to 
compare the recent declaration of war 
against China and Korea with many similar 
documents set forth in these volumes. In 
tone, and even in phraseology, the mani- 
festoes of the Japanese Foreign Office in the 
earlier centuries of our era bear a marvellous 
resemblance to those of its successor in the 
nineteenth century. Both give voice to the 
same lofty arrogance and moral superiority, 
the same expressions of the necessity to 
put the Korean state right, the same con- 
viction that it is the duty of Japan to do 
this, and the same sorrowful perception of 
the malignancy of an opposition that can 
only be met by force. 

With Mr. Aston’s admirable version of 
the edict of the Emperor Kotoku (Filial 
Virtue)—an eloquent summary of Chinese 
political philosophy, and a good example 
of the best manner of the ‘ Nihongi’—we 
may fitly close this review :— 

“*Going back to the origin of things, we find 
that it is heaven and earth, with the male and 
female principles of nature, which guard the 
four seasons from mutual confusion. We find, 
moreover, that it is this heaven and earth which 
produces the ten thousand things. Amongst 
the ten thousand things, man is the most 
miraculously gifted. Among the most miracu- 
lously gifted beings, the sage takes the position 
of ruler. Therefore the sage rulers, viz., the 
emperors, take heaven as their exemplar in 
ruling the world, and never for a moment dis- 
miss from their breasts the thought of how men 
shall gain their fit place.” 


A more complete and, in the absence of 
inductive science, a more satisfying solution 





of the triple problem of heaven, earth, and 
man, it would be difficult to conceive than 
this eminently Chinese answer to the great 
enigma. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Trick of Fame. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

‘A Trick or Fame’ is—O word of fear!—a 
political novel, and nearly as dull as are 
all but first-class novels of that kind. 
It is written with an appearance of labour 
and care rather than with elegance. It is 
about the Parliamentary tactics of the 
Labour party, and it has the fatal defect— 
the ruck of books about Radicals and their 
operations often have it—of being radically 
uninteresting. It is well for those who 
can think otherwise, and for the author. 
The career of Hewlett, who from a Socialistic 
millhand becomes a private member, and 
then holds an appointment as Labour 
Minister, shows some observation and know- 
ledge. The author’s sympathies are not all 
with the ‘‘ progress party.’’ Neither Hewlett 
nor the rest of the people in the story seem 
to develope consistently and on the lines of 
character at first laid down for them. One 
and all appear inconsistent—not inconsistent 
in the sense of common human inconsistency 
so much as that they have an insufficient 
supply of tenuity and backbone. They 
either tail away to nothingness or, for no 
manifest reason, become quite different 
people. Nothing in the shape of an over- 
weening interest in their fate helps one to 
forget their discrepancies and incoherencies. 
The book suggests that it might have been 
better, yet individually it does not suggest 
much promise, though the author is said to 
have written a more successful story. The 
study of Lady Beatrice and ‘‘le hig’ life” 
generally is poor, and quite below the 
average of such things. 


The Romance of the Golden Star. 
Griffith. (White & Co.) 


Tue process of restoring a mummy to life is 
increasingly popular with novelists. George 
Griffith relates a story of revolution in 
Peru to-day, where the hero is brought to 
life after having been embalmed (without 
the removal of the intestines) in 1532. The 
mummy is that of an Inca prince who in 
1897 (if we follow the author’s chronology) 
restores to South America a native—that is 
a non-European —empire, which extends 
from ‘‘north to south and from the great 
rivers of the east to the Sea of the Setting 
Sun,” now called the Pacific. It is care- 
fully written and even exciting; but we 
feel bound to confess that it is more likely 
to interest young readers than old. The 
illustrations are good, and the love story 
essential to such compositions is adequate. 


By George 


Our Wills and Fates. By Katharine Wylde. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Tue plan of Katharine Wylde’s story is good 

—for many purposes the best plan that a 

writer of fiction can adopt. There are two 


plots: one that is woven and unravelled in 
the narrative itself, and another that is (to 
use a word of Southey’s coinage) ante-initial. 
The ante-initial plot would have been melo- 
dramatic if we had been called upon to 
watch its development in a dozen or twenty 





chapters of actual story-telling, for it is g 
question of intrigue, and murder, and judi. 
cial blundering, with the more or less inade. 
quate motives which melodrama almost jn. 
evitably implies. But this plot is merely 
indicated ; it is the yarn of unspun silk out 
of which the author sets herself to draw her 
strands for careful weaving. In other words, 
Katharine Wylde has posed a few strong 
and roughly pictured incidents in order that 
she may show her characters, especially her 
hero and heroine, acting under the influence 
of the facts which determined their lives. And 
she shows this well. On the whole, her cha- 
racter drawing is accurate, and her writing 
natural, bold in conception, full of spirit and 
delicacy. One can accept her story as she tells 
it, and praise it without overpraising. It 
is not quite in the grand style of fiction, 
but it is good, for the characters stand out, 
the motives are abundantly clear, the con- 
versation is often clever and sometimes 
witty. There is much in ‘Our Wills and 
Fates’ that will please a discerning reader. 








THREE SCOTTISH CLUB BOOKS. 

Miscellany. (Edinburgh, Scottish History 

Society.) 
Scotland and the Commonwealth. Edited by 

C. H. Firth. (Same Society.) 
Wariston’s Diary, Mar’s Legacy, dc. 

Society. ) 
In view of its singular success it were superfluous 
to praise the Scottish History Society, single 
volumes of whose publications have already at 
public auctions brought twice, even thrice as 
much as a whole year’s subscription. Yet we 
would suggest to its editors that every old 
manuscript is not necessarily interesting and 
valuable. One document may be fairly readable, 
and yet possess little or no value ; another may 
be valuable, but profoundly dull; and a third may 
have neither value nor interest. Such aone is the 
Diary of the Rev. George Turnbull (1657-1704), 
minister of Alloa and Tyninghame, which takes 
up one hundred and fifty pages of the ‘ Mis- 
cellany.’ One knows that in Scotland there 
must have been roughly five million sermons 
preached since the Reformation, but there can 
be no possible reason why entries like these 
should be inflicted on students of history :— 

Decr. 19th, 1697.—Lect. on deut. 2; preacht on 
luke 15, 20, ete. 

26th.—Lect. on deut. 3; preacht on ditto. 

Janry. 2, 1698.— Lect, on deut. 4; preacht on 


(Same 


9th.—Lect. on deut. 5 ; preacht on ditto. 

16th.—Att Sterlin lect. on 2 cor. 5 to v. 10, on 
which I preached all day. 
At the waste of a good many hours we have 
gone through the diary carefully; there is 
scarcely one item in it that was worth preserving. 
It is both over-edited and under-edited—over- 
edited according to a judicious dictum on 
p. 451 of the same volume, and under-edited in 
that it leaves in obscurity what is meant by 
‘twelve patagons.” On the other hand, the 
‘Library of James VI., 1573-83, from a MS. in 
the Hand of Peter Young, his Tutor,’ edited by 
Mr. George F. Warner, of the British Museum, 
is a real contribution to bibliography and to 
our knowledge of the modern Solomon. Mr. 
Gardiner will have it (we never could tell why) 
that James did not speak Scotch ; he certainly 
spoke it in boyhood, for here among other 
entries scribbled by him on a fly-leaf is ‘‘ They 
gar me speik latin ar I could speik Scotis.” 
Then there is a traditional account, written 
down as late as 1792, of Montrose’s flight from 
Carbisdale, according to which he took refuge 
with a farmer, John Milbourne, and was hidden 
by him ina broken trough under some litter. 
A small party of his enemies came in quest of 
him, and 
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‘one of them in a kind of frolic cried, ‘What is 
there?’ and immediately run into the mud, and 
jobbed his sword between the Marquis’s legs, but, 
concluding he was not in so filthy a thing, did not 
run in his sword a second time ; but proceeded with 
the party to the house, and examined every room 
and place about it, behaving with great insolence 
and cruelty in running their swordsin the bede, and 
after eating and drinking what they pleased to 
seize, they departed in the morning from it, but not 
without violent threats to him and his family, if 
it should ever appear he had secreted the Marquis. 
The house was so situated that they could see any 
enger for near a mile round it; so that soon 
after they were gone, he placed a faithful person to 
look out, and give timely notice if he should observe 
anybody coming towards it, and then took the 
Marquis out of the trough, when he found him all 
over in a violent perspiration, who exclaimed in 
tears, ‘O! my Gear friend Milbourne, I never knew 
I was a coward before ; I endangered the lives of 
you and yours, in the manner I have done, to save 
my own.’ And said he was, however, determined 
never to do the like again to avoid death, of which, 
he thanked God, he was not afraid.” 
Browning’s ‘Clive’ comes at once to mind. In 
the same series of ‘Civil War Papers’ the 
punctuation in a French memorial on p. 150, 
lines 13-15, is so faulty as to render the passage 
almost unintelligible; on 157, ie con- 
serveray is mistranslated ‘‘I have kept,” and 
du tout, ‘‘altogether.” Three ‘Papers about 
the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745,’ edited by Mr. 
H. Paton, offer a good many curious jottings. 
We see old Brigadier Macintosh ‘looking with 
a grim countenance”; General Foster’s god- 
mother ‘‘ giving him two or three boxes on the 
eare, and calling him a rebel and a popish toole, 
which he tooke patiently” ; the rebel ‘‘ gentle- 
mensoldiers trimming themselves up in their best 
cloathes for to drink a dish of tea with the laydys 
of Lancaster” ; and the Edinburgh banker who, 
Prince Charles having started for Derby, ‘‘din’d 
at home solus, began to compose some lines, 
paid a visit at Mr. Kinloch’s, tinish’d my com- 
posure.” 

Mr. Firth’s ‘Scotland and the Common- 
wealth’ consists of nearly three hundred letters 
and papers relating to the English government 
of Scotland from August, 1651, to December, 
1653. An allowance of four hundred and odd 
pages seems on the face ofitexcessiveforless than 
two years and a half ; and examination convinces 
us that three-fourths of these documents would 
have been much better given in précis: not a 
few might have been clean omitted. When 
letters from Lilburne to Cromwell begin, 
“T have nott any thinge considerable to 
acquaint your Excellency with” or ‘‘I have 
little to acquaint your Lordshippe withall,” 
one is apt to suspect the importance of these 
letters ; the suspicion is thoroughly justified. 
Mémoires pour servir are all very well, but these 
can serve only the purpose of a narcotic. Yet 
one has to wade through them, for Mr. Firth, 
who must have studied them as no one will 
study them afterwards, seems in his introduction 
purposely to abstain from indicating what there 
1s in them new and curious. That Dunnottar 
Castle had its own breed of hawks is, we believe, 
quite new; and so, too, certainly is the state- 
ment that in 1651 there were 
“about an hundred people of severall nations, 
call’d heere by the name of Egyptians, which doe 
att this day ramble uppe and downe the North 
Highlands, the cheifest of which are one Hause and 
Browne ; they are of the same nature with the Eng- 
lish Gypsies, and doe after the same manner cheate 
and cosen the country.” 


Then Mr. Firth might well have directed atten- 
tion to three uses of the word ‘‘Tory” in 
1651-53 (pp. 240, 243, 337), all earlier than any 
on record in any of the current works of re- 
ference. But Mr. Firth has a trick of leaving 
his readers to pick their own plums, and them- 
selves to solve any difficulties. Thus, when 
he writes that ‘‘Argyll retired to Carrick ” 
(p. xlviii), he leaves them to infer that Carrick 
in Ayrshire is meant, whereas surely it must 
be Carrick Castle on Loch Goil. Again, what 


that on Friday last he marched (apparently from 
either Glasgow or Dumbarton) ‘‘ within 160 
miles of the Marq. of Argyll’s house att 
Inverara”? For Inveraray is only sixty-two 
miles from Glasgow and forty-six from Dum- 
barton; all that we can feel sure of is that some- 
thing is wrong here. Argyll is the one man 
on whom this volume sheds light ; it sheds it 
chiefly on his dark duplicity. It illustrates also 
the witch hunt in Scotland, and shows the 
English commissioners to have been years in 
advance of their Scottish contemporaries, who 
had tortured four of six witches to death by 
hanging them up by the toes and making two 
Highlanders whip them. 

‘After which they set lighted candles to the 
soles of their feet, and between their toes, then 
they burnt them by putting lighted candles into 
their mouthes, and then burning them in the head. 
eben The judges are resolved to inquire into the 
businesse, and have appointed the Sheriffes, 
Ministers, and Tormentors to be found out, and to 
have an account of the ground of the cruelty. The 
judges inquired of the neighbours concerning these 
women, who report them to be of a very honest 
and civill conversation. Another woman that was 
suspected (according to their thoughts) to be a 
Witch, was kept 20 dayes and nights with bread and 
water, being stript naked and laid upon a cold stone, 
with only an hair-cloth over her, Others had hair- 
shirts dipt in vinegar put on them to fetch off 
their skins. It is probable there will shortly be 
more of this kind of Amboyna usage, but here is 
enough for reasonable men to comment upon.” 


Mr. Firth might have commented on ‘this 
kind of Amboyna usage”’; it refers, we imagine, 
to the Dutch treatment of the English settlers 
at Amboyna in 1623, for which Cromwell ex- 
acted recompense a year after the date of 
Clarke’s letter. It is difficult to think on the 
whole that Mr. Firth has done justice either to 
himself or his documents. 

The third book on our list contains two items 
of especial interest. ‘Lord Mar’s Legacy,’ 
edited by the Hon. Stuart Erskine, is a paper 
addressed to his son in 1727 by the Jacobite 
Earl of Mar, who was a Jacobite only by force 
of circumstances. It consists partly of a vindi- 
cation of his own past career, and partly of 
advice for his son’s conduct, but is mainly a 
scheme for the reconstitution of the northern 
kingdom, under which—a restoration effected 
and the Union repealed—Scotland should have 
a septennial Parliament of its own ; the Church 
government should be Episcopal, in place of 
‘*the sower Presbiterian Church government 
which enervates the minds of the people”; two 
thousand or fifteen hundred regular troops should 
be kept on foot, and the Highlanders be ‘ modled 
into regiaments, to the number of fiftien or six- 
tien thousand men”; five thousand Scots troops 
should always serve in France, a thousand of 
whom should after the first three years return 
yearly to Scotland and be replaced by a like 
number ; Edinburgh should be extended and 
improved ; a canal should be made from the 
Forth to the Clyde, &c. Mr. Erskine has done 
his task well, but on one point he is certainly 
wrong. ‘*Mr. Campbell of Glendarull,” Mar 
writes, ‘‘had the misfortune to have many 
enimies when alive, occasioned by his having 
been unluckily engaged in that affair of Beau- 
fort or L* Lovat’s plot”; and that plot Mr. 
Erskine identifies in a foot-note with ‘‘ Lord 
Lovat’s infamous outrage on the person of the 
mother of the Baroness of Lovat.” The said 
outrage was perpetrated in 1697; with it Glen- 
daruel had nothing whatever to do, but he was 
implicated in Lovat’s so-called ‘‘ Queensberry 
Plot” (1703). Over another point we own 
ourselves nonplussed. ‘‘ With regard to the 
Legacy,” says Mr. Erskine, ‘‘it is here printed 
in its entirety for the first time. Sir Walter 
Scott, however, would seem to have perused 
it, since in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ he 
remarks that the leader of the Rebellion of 1715 
was more successful in his schemes for im- 
proving the capital of Scotland than he was in 


Now, what our authority was we fail to remem- 
ber, but for years we have been familiar with 
the fact that the idea of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh originated with Mar; in our review of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Royal Edinburgh’ (Athen., 
December 27th, 1890) we noted the omission of 
‘*the Jacobite Earl of Mar, to whose suggestion 
the New Town owes its being.” Anyhow, the 
details of his scheme first published here are 
decidedly interesting—the building of the North 
Bridge across the Norloch, the formation of a 
long street with gardens sloping down to the 
Norloch, the building of houses not ‘‘so mon- 
strously high as they are now” (alack for the 
threatened hotel !), and so forth. 

The ‘ Letters written by Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
concerning Highland Affairs and Persons con- 
nected with the Stuart Cause’ are edited by 
Mr. J. R. N. Macphail. They would well have 
stood somewhat fuller editing. For instance, 
we would gladly learn more of that ‘‘ MS. copy 
written by Prince Charles of the History of his 
Campaigns in Scotland in 1745,” which Sir 
John Macpherson had access to at Rome in 
1792 ; is it or is it not among the Stuart Papers 
at Windsor? And the very full narrative of the 
betrayal of the old Marquis of Tullibardine by 
his kinswoman’s husband and father-in-law, the 
Buchanans of Drummikill, how much that would 
have gained by a few brief foot-notes culled 
from ‘The Lyon in Mourning’ (i. 282-3), 
Chambers’s ‘History of the Rebellion’ 
(chap. xxv.), and especially Mr. Guthrie 
Smith’s ‘Strathendrick’ (p. 321)! The pedi- 
gree in the last-named work gives no hint of 
the treachery, but it strangely corroborates Mrs. 
Grant’s account of the shameful extinction of 
the race of Drummikill—by the death of the 
young laird before his father in 1749, of his son 
unmarried in 1768, and of the young laird’s 
brother in 1780, leaving only a natural daughter. 








SHORT STORIES. 

TuHE sub-title of Mr. Grant Allen’s book An 
African Millionaire (Grant Richards) explains 
its contents. A dozen ‘‘ episodes in the life of 
the illustrious Colonel Clay” practically consti- 
tute twelve short stories illustrative of as many 
different methods employed by a swindler for 
extracting money out of the pockets of a mil- 
lionaire. The reader comes in contact with the 
same people in each story, namely, the swindler, 
the victim, the victim’s brother-in-law and secre- 
tary, and various female relatives of these per- 
sons; but the narratives cannot be said to 
constitute a novel. The collection of stories is 
interesting and ingenious, and suffers only from 
the disadvantage that the reader has had enough 
before he has finished with the volume. All are 
well written and show careful composition. 
The best is that which recounts how the mil- 
lionaire after being repeatedly swindled wrongly 
accuses an honest man of endeavouring to sell 
him a forged ‘‘old master”—for the painting 
is finally found to be genuine. With some 
allowance for literary effect, few of the ‘‘epi- 
sodes” can be challenged as impossible events 
in a millionaire’s life. The book may be recom- 
mended as congenial literature for the approach- 
ing holiday season. 
Blind Larry: Trish Idylls. By Lewis Mac- 
namara. (Jarrold & Sons.)—Some fifteen years 
ago, when the Land League ruled Ireland and 
there was but one Irish Parliamentary party, 
a German waiter in a Dublin hotel was asked 
how he liked Ireland. He waxed warm in 
praise, but ended with the qualification, ‘‘ Nur 
muss mann in Acht nehmen nicht geschossen 
zu werden”; and the Ireland of Mr. Macnamara 
is as the Ireland of that waiter, a charming place 
to live in if you take care not to get shot. The 
public have always coupled shooting with agrarian 
difficulties ; but Mr. Macnamara’s characters 
(delightful in all other ways) do not hesitate to 
shoot, or to bash in the brains of, inconvenient 
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and in the chronicles of this little village of | 


Gurteen there are three successful murders, 
two attempts to murder, and a nocturnal raid 
with threat to murder, to say nothing of death 
by accident ; indeed, to die of old age or of bodily 
illness must be quite an exceptional fate in the 
little village on the Atlantic coast. But in spite 
of this serious drawback Gurteen wins the 
reader’s heart, for Mr. Macnamara tells its 
story with kindly irony and gentle humour, 
and by dint of liking its inhabitants himself, he 
makes his reader like them. The great charm of 
the book is anatmosphere of romantic melancholy 
that well suits the wild rocky scenes in which the 
comedies and tragedies of Gurteen are acted ; 
the stories are well conceived and _ skilfully 
told, but they are handicapped by their un- 
fortunate resemblance to other Irish idyls 
which, though dealing with incidents more 
commonplace and more convincing, were as pic- 
turesque and pleasing as these. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Christian Ecclesia: a Course of Lectures 
on the Early History and Early Conceptions of 
the Ecclesia, and Four Sermons. By F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—The title of 
this work indicates clearly the spirit in which 
it has been thought out and written. Dr. Hort 
uses the word ‘‘ Ecclesia” in order that he and 
his readers may be free from the prepossessions 
which the word ‘‘ Church” might bring with it. 
The book is pervaded by the earnest desire to 
get at the exact conception which the early 
Christians had of the Ecclesia, its functions 
and its officials. It is thoroughly impartial and 
independent. Dr. Hort possessed the kind of 
scholarship that was requisite for the task. He 
quotes the passages from the New Testament 
in the form which the best MSS. warrant, and 
he explains the peculiar Greek words that 
occur in them in harmony with the results of 
recent scholarship and an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek of the period. The book is 
an admirable illustration of how inquiries 
into early Christian thought should be con- 
ducted. Dr. Hort’s method is to go over the 
books of the New Testament, selecting, explain- 
ing, and bringing out the full force of the 
passages that refer to the Ecclesia. He has 
done this exhaustively for most of the books, 
and the only bocks which he has not discussed 
fully are the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. He 
pleaded want of time as his excuse, but pro- 
bably he felt that their doubtful position in the 
early canon rendered them less important. Dr. 
Hort believed that the books of the New Testa- 
ment which he examined are genuine, and that 
the historical books especially contain abso- 
lutely authentic accounts of the transactions 
which they record. A different opinion would 
modify some of the results at which he arrived. 
Dr. Hort’s thirteenth lecture is entitled ‘ Brief 
Notes on Various Epistles and Recapitulation.’ 
From this chapter we select two passages. The 
first contains the general conclusions which he 
obtained from his inquiry :— 

“In the Apostolic age we have seen that the 
offices instituted in the Ecclesia were the creation 
of successive experiences and changes of circum- 
stance, involving at the same time a partial adoption 
first of Jewish precedents by the Ecclesia of Judea, 
and then apparently of Judean Christian precedents 
by the Ecclesia of the Dispersion and the Gentiles. 
There is no trace in the New Testament that any 
ordinances on this subject were prescribed by the 
Lord, or that any such ordinances were set up as 
permanently binding by the Twelve or by St. Paul 
or by the Ecclesiaat large. Their faith in the Holy 
Spirit and His perpetual guidance was too much of 
a reality to make that possible.” 

The second extract contains the practical appli- 
cation to be made from his conclusions :— 

“In this as in many other things is seen the 
futility of endeavouring to make the Apostolic his- 





tory into a set of authoritative precedents, to be 
rigorously copied without regard to time and place, | 
thus turning the Gospel intoa second Levitical Code. 


The Apostolic age is full of embodiments of pur- 
poses and principles of the most instructive kind : 
but the responsibility of choosing the means was 
left ever to the Ecclesia itself, and to each Ecclesia, 
guided by ancient precedent on the one hand and 
adaptation to present and future needs on the other. 
The lesson-book of the Ecclesia, and of every 
Ecclesia, is not a law but a history.” 


The editor has printed four sermons in addition 
to the lectures. We think that these, though 
good and not entirely inappropriate, had better 
have been omitted. The lectures form a complete 
subject in themselves and illustrate a method, 
and should be kept quite distinct from sermons, 
which do not partake of the nature of investiga- 
tions, but are mere expositions. The book can 
be strongly recommended to all students of 
early Church history. 


The Church of the Sixth Century, by Mr. 
William Holden Hutton (Longmans & Co.), 
consists of six lectures which the author de- 
livered last year at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in the capacity of Birkbeck Lecturer in Eccle- 
siastical History. We congratulate Mr. Hutton 
on his choice of a subject which is highly im- 
portant and still offers a considerable field for 
research. The ecclesiastical activity of Justinian 
may be regarded from two distinct points of 
view. It may be considered in connexion with 
his secular policy, or it may be studied in 
relation to the previous and subsequent his- 
tory of the Church and judged by a purely 
theological standard. Mr. Hutton naturally 
treats the subject from the latter point of view. 
He is animated by an ardent admiration for 
Justinian, and the key-note of his lectures is the 
ecclesiastical importance of Constantinople in 
the sixth century. He shows clearly and dis- 
creetly how ill the Papacy came out of the con- 
troversies of the time, and is able to justify 
his polite strictures by the admissions of the 
Abbé Duchesne. He relates succinctly and 
lucidly the story of the tergiversations and 
shufflings of Vigilius. He devotes much space to 
an indictment of the generally received view that 
Justinian fell into the Aphthartodocetic heresy 
in the last years of his life. Mr. Hutton’s style is 
throughout bright and pleasant; he says hard 
words of no one. But we like him better in 
his chapters on the ‘‘ Art of the Sixth Century ” 
and the missionary work of Justinian than in 
his exposition of the Church controversies. For 
this exposition seems to be too popular and 
superficial for those to whom it is addressed. 
The lectures, originally delivered to a univer- 
sity audience, assume a considerable knowledge 
of the Nestorian and Monophysitic contro- 
versies of the fifth century and the rulings of 
the Council of Chaleedon. The ‘ Henotikon ’ of 
Zeno is referred to without any explanation. 
But readers who can be assumed to possess this 
knowledge are entitled to look for some fuller 
and deeper instruction on the intricate debates 
of the sixth century than the sketch which Mr. 
Hutton supplies—excellent so far as it goes. 
Some of the most prominent theologians of the 
century do not appear in the index. Mr. 
Hutton was hardly justified in dispensing him- 
self from estimating the Church policies of Zeno 
and Anastasius, apart from which that of Jus- 
tinian is not fully intelligible. When we opened 
the volume, we hoped to find a detailed survey 
of the Christological controversies of Justinian’s 
age ; and we have been seriously disappointed. 
It strikes us that Mr. Hutton is more successful 
in recording his impressions of St. Sophia than 
in discussing the Three Chapters. The following 
description is admirable. St. Sophia 
“is impressive far beyond expectation at the first 
entrance, and the impression deepens every hour. 
Two points must strike every Sehalder, First, its 
fitness for the Divine liturgy. No building of the 
size has, perhaps, ever been so well designed for 
the participation of all the worshippers in the great 
act of thanksgiving. The galleries and the aisles 
alike permit the sight of the apse—the bema. The 
eye would be carried towards the ciborium, and fixed 
upon the ikonostasis and the ambo, which the sixth 
century writers describe with such enthusiasm. 








Connected with this result, I think, is the perfect 
symmetry of the whole building...... The second 
feature is the marvellous richness of decoration, 
Even now the immemorial pillars, which had stood in 
the temple of Baalbek before Christ lived on earth 
are glorious in their beauty. Porphyry and verde 
antique, of colossal size, surmounted by elaborately 
carved capitals, with the monograms, undefaced, of 
Justinian and Theodora, they stand, to all appearance, 
as they have stood for thirteen hundred years. And 
if the dignity of the great columns impresses, the 
beauty of the varied work on the capitals attracts 
and interests, There may be traced the growth 
of Byzantine art, foreign influence, and ancient 
survival Emblem and monogram and device 
enrich the new impost- capital, which, in its four 
main varieties, is found in the great church.” 

It is not quite to the point to compare Messrs, 
Lethaby and Swainson’s ‘S. Sophia’ with Sal- 
zenberg’s ‘ Altchristliche Baudenkmale,’ as if 
they were rival books (p. 273). It should 
rather be said that the English book is now 
the chief work on the subject, but must be 
studied in connexion with the indispensable 
plates of Salzenberg. We do not like to see 
Mr. Grosvenor’s ‘Constantinople,’ a preten- 
tious work and not abreast of the most recent 
research, described as ‘‘the latest authority.” 
On p. 9 it is observed that Constantinople had the 
same constitution as old Rome, and in support 
of this statement it is mentioned that ‘‘ we meet 
in the pages of Procopius with the prefect, the 
senate and the people, the questor.” This isa 
little misleading. The questor was connected 
with the emperor, not with the city ; for ex- 
ample, in the reign of Honorius the questor 
resided at Ravenna, not at Rome. An unwary 
reader might be led to imagine that the queestor 
of this period was historically descended from 
the queestors of the republic and early empire. 
Mr. Hutton (p. 61) equates Biclaro with Val- 
clara, without any hint of uncertainty. We 
doubt the identification. It would have been 
well if he had made use of the studies of the 
Abbé Duchesne for his account of the conver- 
sion of the Sudan and Ethiopia. We have 
noticed some trifling misprints: p. 35, n. 2, 
‘¢des Germanen ”; 53, n. 1, ‘‘ Achimandrite ”; 
150, ‘‘othodoxy”; 274, n. 1, ‘‘der byzantin- 
ischer Litteratur”; c. vi. passim, ‘* Strygovski.” 

The Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal 
Catholic Movement in France. By the Hon. 
W. Gibson. (Longmans & Co.)—Mr. Gibson’s 
intentions are excellent, and he has tried to 
give a clear account of Lamennais’s career ; 
but his book shows signs of inexperience, and 
he cannot be said to have added anything to 
our knowledge of its subject. He seems to 
exaggerate the importance of the intercourse 
between his hero and Auguste Comte. 

Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century. 
Compiled from the German of C. A. Wilkens 
by Rachel Challice. (Heinemann.) — Miss 
Challice has translated a ‘Geschichte des 
spanischen Protestantismus’ by Dr. C. A. 
Wilkens, and, finding the book ‘‘ too ponderous 
for general readers,” she has published an 
abridgment of it reduced to half its original 
size, and produced ‘‘in a form more adapted 
to the general reader.” As we have not seen 
Dr. Wilkens’s book we can pronounce no 
opinion on it; but Miss Challice’s volume is 
of little value. In abridging the book she has 
often left out facts essential to the compre- 
hension of the narrative; her knowledge of 
German is obviously imperfect, and she makes 
so many errors in Spanish that her acquaint- 
ance with that language cannot be great. 
Some of her mistakes, too, seem to show that 
her knowledge of history is not large. What 
can be said of the following sentence !— 

“To the noble-hearted Duchess Guilia de Gon- 
zaga, widow of Vespasian Colonna, Juan Valdes was 
also able to afford greater spiritual help with his 
evangelical opinions than were Sales, St. Cyran, the 
duchesse de Grammont, the Princess de Guise, or 
Fenelon.” 

Strange forms abound in the book : ‘‘ Jaena” 
for Jaen, ‘*Oekolampad ” for Ccolampadius, 
and ‘‘ Melancthon” occur, each of them more 
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than once ; so they can hardly be attributed to 
the printer. 








SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 
Handbook of the History of Finnish Literature. 
By B. F. Godenhjelm. Translated from the 
Finnish, with Notes, by E. D. Butler. (Butler.) 
—This little book is an exceedingly careful and 
accurate translation by the accomplished linguist 
Mr. Dundas Butler of Prof. Godenhjelm’s 
‘Oppikirja Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden His- 
toriassa,’ the standard text-book of the native 
literature used in the Finnish girls’ school at 
Helsingfors. It is an excellent introductory 
manual, which might well serve as a stepping- 
stone to more elaborate works, like Krohn’s 
‘Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Historia,’ for in- 
stance, though, of course, it suffers from want 
of proportion, that almost inevitable defect of 
all such handbooks. Thus the description of 
the rich and varied modern literature is 
crowded into eight pages, whereas no fewer 
than thirty-four pages are allotted to the 
comparatively barren and unimportant period 
between 1542 and 1835. It was a mistake, 
too, to rank purely Swedish poets, like Frese, 
Creutz, Runeberg, and Cygnieus, among 
Finnish writers. On the other hand, the 
analysis of the ‘ Kalevala’ is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Butler has enriched the book with 
a series of illustrative foot-notes indicative of 
no mean scholarship. Sometimes, indeed, he 
is not quite up to date, as when in his pen- 
ultimate foot-note he mentions the already 
antiquated ‘ Biografinen Nimikirja’ among his 
‘serviceable aids to students of Finnish litera- 
ture,” without a word of the more recent and 
much superior ‘Finsk Biografisk Handbok,’ 
which promises to supersede it ; and one cannot 
but smile to see the Swedish Chancellor, Count 
Creutz, described by him as ‘‘ President of the 
Swedish Court of Chancery.” These, however, 
are the sole important errors of omission and 
commission we have been able to discover. 
But why, oh, why did Mr. Butler, himself a 
librarian of many years’ standing, neglect to 
equip his volume with a suitable index ? 


Sveriges Periodiska Litteratur. Bibliografi 
utarbetad af Bernhardt Lundstedt. Vol. IL. 
1645-1894. (Stockholm, Bonnier.)—Dr. Lund- 
stedt, of the Royal Library of Stockholm, has 
just published the second and final volume of 
his work on Swedish periodical literature, and 
we are glad to recei'e such a useful and 
thorough bibliographical guide. It is a valu- 
able addition to our works of reference, though 
naturally there will not be many in this country 
who will often consult it. Dr. Lundstedt gives 
an accurate account and description of each 
periodical, detailing the various phases through 
which it has passed, and mentioning any item 
of interest connected with its publication. 
Tegner’s first attempts and many of his 
smaller pieces were printed in Lunds Wecko- 
blad, and we are reminded that the poet Kell- 
gren not only contributed to, but was also the 
editor of Stockholms Posten. Dr. Lundstedt 
givesGustavus II. thecredit of being the originator 
of periodical publications in Sweden. Shortly 
before the king started for Prussia, in June, 
1626, he gave orders that the Secretary of the 
Department of Public Records should extract 
any interesting items of news from the letters 
received from the king’s various correspondents, 
and print them once a week, and out of this 
practice the Swedish periodical was gradually 
developed. Dr. Lundstedt has also many 
interesting notes about the indiscretions of 
editors and the censorship which the kings and 
Government exercised on the papers. Censors 
seem to have been appointed in 1676, and 
Charles XI. in 1682 was so concerned about the 
matter of certain articles that had been pub- 
lished that he wrote to Oxenstjerna, telling 
him to take care that nothing was printed 
without previous examination. The Sofrosyne, 








a paper for women, was suppressed in 1815, 
after eighteen months’ existence, owing to the 
insertion of a letter in which mention was 
made of the wonderful change that had 
been wrought in a certain prince (the Emperor 
Alexander) by Madame Krudener. The editor 
was fined 800 rix dollars. The Hermes Gothicus, 
printed in Strengnis in 1624, is the oldest 
known newspaper of Sweden. A very imperfect, 
though unique copy exists in the royal library 
at Stockholm. The index, we are sorry to say, 
leaves much to be desired. 








FRENCH HISTORY. 


By the ‘‘ Convocation des Etats Généraux ” 
M. A. Brette understands, not, as M. Thiers 
has implied, “leur réunion effective,” but the 
electoral operationsconnected with thatassembly: 
‘* Actes relatifs A la convocation, listes des agents 
du pouvoir royal, listes des élus de la nation, 
ces trois éléments formeront en quelque sort la 
base de notre édifice.” His ponderous volume 
entitled Recueil de Documents relatifs a la 
Convocation des Etats Généraux de 1789 
(Paris, Imprimerie Nationale) gives only the 
first two of the above-named elements. The 
‘¢ edifice,” when finished, is to form the preface 
to a work on the procés verbaux and the cahiers 
of 1789. The labour here suggested sounds 
appalling, and involves the elucidation, or at all 
events the publication, of obsolete statutes and 
laws referring to defunct institutions and offices 
which when they existed defied comprehension. 
Thus M. Brette records the difficulties officials 
in 1789 encountered when dealing with topo- 
graphical details ; how, for instance, the royal 
letter of convocation for the Comté de Com- 
minges was addressed to ‘‘M. le lieutenant 
général du bailliage de Comminges & Com- 
minges,” though in that comté there was no 
royal bailiwick nor lieutenant-general, nor even 
any town of the name of Comminges. Never- 
theless our author declares that ‘‘ chaque 
nom de ville, paroisse, ou communauté cité dans 
les procts verbaux des assemblées bailliagéres, 
ou dans les ‘Etats des paroisses’ adressésa Necker 
par les lieutenants généraux, a été par nous 
relevé, pointé, contrélé et fixé sur la carte,” and 
this in spite of the destruction by the Revolu- 
tion of the old territorial distinctions and of 
innumerable archives. Even the exact number 
of the deputies is a matter of doubt ; yet M. 
Brette promises an alphabetical list of those who 
actually sat in the Constituent Assembly, another 
of those who, though elected, did not take their 
seat, and a third of all the deputies arranged 
according to their bailiwick, town, or district. 
Loyseau had said: ‘‘ En France la confusion des 
justices n’est guére moindre que celle des langues 
lors de la tour de Babel.” A century later 
Calonne asserted that from the confusion caused 
in the realm by the ‘“ Pays d’Etats” and the 
‘* Pays d’Administrations mixtes,” the different 
modes of taxation, and the system of privileges, 
‘“‘c’est nécessairement un royaume trés im- 
parfait, trés rempli d’abus, et tel qu'il est 
impossible de le bien gouverner.” These 
statements M. Brette abundantly illustrates. 
Hence we think him somewhat prejudiced in 
blaming the Crown for its failure to perform 
the impossible task of reconciling so many 
antagonistic claims. He tells us that if the 
Convocation has never before been rightly 
studied, the fault can be traced back ‘‘ to the 
incredible ignorance of the Crown, which first 
led historians and commentators into error.” 
Thus the réglement of January 24th, 1789, 
“the basis of the whole history of the Con- 
vocation,” was not understood by the royal 
power that issued it. It was not a ‘‘ réglement at 
all, but only an instruction.” Necker’s famous 
résultat of December 27th, 1788, had, as 
Duquesnoy observes, a false foundation when 
its second article provided ‘‘que ce nombre 
(de mille députés) sera formé autant qu’il sera 
possible en raison composée de la population et 








des contributions de chaque bailliage,” for what 
proportion could be established between a popu- 
lation of 10,000 paying 100,000 francs, and a 
population of 30,000 contributing 400,000 
francs (‘ Journal de Duquesnoy,’ vol. i. p. 159)? 
But M. Brette shows further that the Crown 
knew neither the population of the kingdom 
nor the contributions of each bailiwick. The 
gross produce of the taxation could not be 
estimated because so large a portion remained 
in the hands of the farmer - generals, whilst 
Necker himself had declared the census of such 
a large country impossible. A guess at the 
population of a district was sometimes arrived 
at by multiplying the births by. twenty-six. 
A calculation thus made by the Intendant 
gave the Comté d’Eu little more than half 
the actual number of its inhabitants. The 
necessity of tracing who were the agents 
of the royal power whose functions brought 
them into any sort of connexion with the Con- 
vocation results in elaborate expositions of 
the origin, duties, and emoluments of ministers 
and secretaries of state, governor-generals, 
Prévéts généraux de la maréchaussée, intend- 
ants, archbishops, bishops, &c., with lists and 
often biographical notices of the persons holding 
those positions in 1789. We are shown a 
“lieutenant général d’épée” contesting the 
right of directing the acts of Convocation with 
a ‘‘lieutenant général de robe longue,” whilst 
the Abbé de Bardonnet claims the right of 
taking part in the States General on the ground 
of being the military governor of Souvigny, an 
anomaly which M. Brette compares with the 
position of Madame des Essarts, who in 1621 
figured as ‘‘commandant de la ville de Romo- 
rantin.” An interesting chapter on military 
governor - generals of provinces demonstrates 
the uselessness and expense of an office to 
which no power was attached, and of which the 
abolition was constantly demanded by the 
cahiers of 1789. These personages were forbidden 
to meddle in the affairs of their respective pro- 
vinces, or even to go thither unless specially 
authorized. Comte de Peyre was governor of 
the Bourbonnais and also its grand military 
seneschal. In the latter capacity he should 
have presided over the assemblies of the three 
orders, but as governor he could not even appear 
there. Amongst the indemnities granted to 
such governors in 1791 was one to the Duke of 
Orleans of 350,000 francs. 

In the same monotonous form in which M. 
Victor Pierre in his ‘18 Fructidor’ dealt 
with the summary treatment by military com- 
missions of returned émigrés does he now, in 
La Déportation Ecclésiastique sous le Directoire, 
give the text of hundreds of arrétés de déporta- 
tion affecting some two thousand French and 
Belgian clergy. Both volumes, we suspect, 
should be considered as merely the piéces justi- 
jicatives to a work he published ten years ago 
entitled ‘La Terreur sous le Directoire.’ ‘Il 
n’a pas été lancé un seul mandat d’arrét aprés 
le 19 fructidor contre qui que ce soit” is the 
assertion of M. Jules Simon’s ‘‘grand homme 
de bien,” Revellitre Lépeaux. M. Victor 
Pierre, however, proves that Director to have 
signed no fewer than 231 sentences of transpor- 
tation after that date. The innumerable charges 
against priests of ‘‘fanaticizing the people” by 
performing marriages and baptisms, of retracting 
or qualifying the various oaths required of them, 
and of refusing absolution to holders of national 
property are varied on one occasion by the 
accusation made against some of the clerical 
members of the University of Louvain of having 
exorcised a girl reputed to be possessed of the 
devil. 

The firm of Calmann Lévy publish M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s new studies on diplomacy under 
the title of Etudes Russes et Ewropéennes. They 
chiefly concern the position of France in these 
last years, and they are virtually as much 
directed against the Russian alliance as is pos- 
sible in the case of one who is a patriotic French- 
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man, and who has done more than any other 
Frenchman to make Russia known to France. 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu does not advise 
France to break away from that Russian alliance 
which, like other far-sighted observers, he had 
seen to be inevitable since 1870 ; but he warns 
his countrymen against exaggeration. The most 
interesting portion of the work (because the 
newest, and the matters dealt with change from 
time to time) is a preface, dated May of this 
year, in which the present position of the Euro- 
pean Concert is discussed. The author shows 
that the grouping of continental Europe now 
forms a reconstitution of the Balance of Power, 
and maintains peace better than did that former 
understanding, but that it involves the destruc- 
tion of the hopes of the nationalities and of 
liberty, and the abandonment by all the Great 
Powers of all unselfish care and generous treat- 
ment of the weaker peoples, and concentration 
of their energies upon the maintenance of peace 
among themselves. The nine pages of the pre- 
face are thoroughly worthy to be studied and 
remembered. 

The same great publishing firm of Paris also 
issue Trois Années de la Question d’Orient, 
1856 - 1859, d’aprés les Papiers inédits de 
M. Thouvenel, by M. L. Thouvenel. This pub- 
lication from M. Thouvenel’s papers is less 
interesting and less important than the previous 
ones which have been noticed by us. The period 
has not the importance which the present 
M. Thouvenel attributes to it in his preface, 
and even the portions of the book which 
directly concern this country do not seem 
of much interest now. The quarrels of Lord 
Stratford and of Sir Henry Bulwer have ceased 
to charm. 

MM. Armand Colin & Cie publish Histoire 
Politique de V Europe Contemporaine: Evolution 
des Partis et des Formes Politiques, 1814-1896, 
by Ch. Seignobos, which is an accurate account 
of the present politics (with introductions 
covering the period since 1815) of England, 
France, Holland, Switzerland, the Iberian and 
Italian peninsulas, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Turkey, and the Balkan states. The 
author is perfectly fair, and his book is so sound 
that it might become a text-book for teaching ; 
but the claim made for it that it is indispen- 
sable is hardly well founded. There is nothing 
new in it, and nothing that cannot be found 
elsewhere. No doubt it would be difticult to 
find a single volume in which everything that 
is to be found in this one could be discovered, 
but this claim may be made for almost every 
learned compilation. It is curious to find ina 
work published in Paris that it is fully admitted 
that the period of French preponderance in 
Europe has been replaced by a period of German 
preponderance. It is interesting to see that 
the author classes Great Britain, Norway, and 
Switzerland by themselves as the three Euro- 
pean countries which have had a regular political 
evolution produced by internal development. 
We are disposed to agree with him in this classi- 
fication, although the peculiar circumstances of 
the personal connexion between Norway and 
first Denmark, and now Sweden, perhaps cause 
some doubt as to how far the democratic de- 
velopment of Norway has been hastened or 
retarded by the opinions of the King of Sweden 
and of Sweden generally. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THERE is published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. in ‘* The English Citizen ” series National 
Defences, from the pen of Major-General Maurice. 
This most able scldier fails in his preface to 
pay sufticient regard to the position of Capt. 
Sir J. Colomb and others as the true founders 
of that school, mainly naval, to which General 
Maurice, though a soldier, belongs ; for it was 
Sir J. Colomb more than any other man who 
taught the nation the lesson that it has now 
learnt. There is some exaggeration, too, in the 





present account of what has been done by 
the colonies towards Imperial defence. The 
Canadian militia is insufficient and is declining 
in numbers, and Canada has never supplied 
arms on a scale to show that she means business 
in defence. When the author attacks the Con- 
servative Government of the day for meanness 
to the colonies at the time of the Colonial Con- 
ference his views are, we think, unfair on this 
question. The sacrifices which the colonists were 
asked to make for defence were small, and the 
compromise which was arrived at, for example, 
with regard to Esquimalt, was one in which the 
British Treasury gave way far more completely 
than a rigid consideration of justice would have 
made necessary. General Maurice also seems 
to think that Singapore has been treated with 
meanness. But Singapore, which is a colony 
of great wealth, probably the richest in the 
world, does not pay for her defence upon any- 
thing like the scale upon which India is made 
to pay, though India is perhaps the poorest civi- 
lized country in the world. Neither does he 
do justice to the House of Commons upon the 
question of high explosives. It is a mistake 
on his part to suppose that attention has not 
been directed to the matter in recent years. 
The question was raised in 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 ; and in 1896 the Admiralty announced 
that high-explosive shells were to be carried by 
the Channel fleet. It is, however, no doubt 
the case that they are carried to please public 
opinion, and not for use. General Maurice 
calls this a technical question, and says that 
‘*therefore it did not interest the House of 
Commons.” Surely, however, the Admiralty, 
rather than the House of Commons, must be 
trusted upon such a question, and the most that 
the House of Commons could do was to question 
the Admiralty as to their readiness to do their 
best to cope with other powers in this respect. 
The Admiralty, moreover, repeatedly pleaded the 
need for secrecy upon this point, which further ab- 
solves the House of Commons. General Maurice 
gives some most interesting details as to the 
extent to which high explosives are being used 
by France and Germany upon land, and, coming 
from him, these allusions are most valuable, as 
they confirm stories which have hitherto been 
confined to official circles. He does not, how- 
ever, show that there is at present the same 
danger at sea. Undoubtedly French ships are 
carrying high-explosive shells in small numbers 
in cold chambers. But it is very doubtful, to 
say the least of it, whether they are not at 
present being carried only experimentally. The 
reporter of the French naval budget, M. de 
Kerjégu, discussed the matter with some frank- 
ness last winter, and he explained that the 
French Admiralty and the French War Office 
take different views as to the value of the in- 
vention. We believe that the difficulties attend- 
ing the piercing even of thin armour by high- 
explosive shells have not been overcome, and 
that the position of the fuse gives more trouble 
in the matter, as far as sea work is concerned, 
than is allowed for by a land-artilleryman such 
as General Maurice. Our author quotes, with 
regard to the diminution of the sailors of the 
merchant navy, calculations of Sir Vesey 
Hamilton which are the subject of much dispute, 
and believes that there are 115,000 foreigners 
serving in the British merchant navy. This is 
an exaggeration. There is great difficulty in 
discovering the actual facts. The evidence 
before Sir Edward Reed’s committee and the 
tables placed before it by the Board of Trade 
are far from satisfactory. It is admitted that 
the number of foreigners is large and is in- 
creasing. But there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that it is so large, either actually or 
proportionately, as General Maurice thinks. 
It is almost impossible, however, to clear up 
the matter. Many Norwegians engage as though 
they were British, and have names not unlike 
English and Scotch names, which, by a slight 
alteration, become their names in the British 





merchant navy. These anglicized Norwegi 
however, are not a dangerous foreign element, 
The matter deserves attention, but when ex. 
aggerated statements are made on the one side 
they are met by exaggerated statements on the 
other, and one Conservative member has recently 
assured the House of Commons that the returns 
of British seamen fail to show what he considers 
the best element in our marine population, 
namely the boatmen, the majority of the fisher- 
men, and the majority of the yachtsmen. This 
present book is on the whole suggestive, but far 
less excellent than the same able author’s ‘ War’ 
or article in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
There is one curious literary note to be made on 
a comment by General Maurice on Mr. Labou- 
chere. He quotes, as though it were Mr. 
Labouchere’s, the famous speech of the king in 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ which has always been 
supposed to be a joke at the expense of royal 
speeches to Parliament. No doubt General 
Maurice has literature enough to be aware where 
the quotation as to two blades of grass came 
from; but his readers will ascribe the whole 
invention to Mr. Labouchere. 


The North-Western Provinces of India: their 
History, Ethnology, and Administration, by 
W. Crooke (Methuen & Co.), is a valuable addi- 
tion to that class of books which may with 
advantage form part of the official library of 
every Jocal civil servant. It tells the story of 
these provinces from the social point of view, 
and discusses with much sound judgment the 
principal problems which present themselves 
for solution. Regarding the country the author 
says :— 

“It is the veritable garden of India, with a soil 

of unrivalled fertility, for the most part protected 
from the dangers of famine by a magnificent series 
of irrigation works: occupied by some of the finest 
and most industrious of the native races : possessing 
in its roads and railways an unusually perfect system 
of internal communications,” 
This is quite true, and accounts for its popu- 
larity with young members of the Civil Ser- 
vice, who can within its limits get service by 
turn in such favoured localities as Mussooree, 
Nynee Tal, Almorah, and the Doon; or in 
sporting quarters, such as the districts near 
the foot of the hills; or if less fortunate in 
climate and scenery, they may still serve in 
places renowned for sanctity, such as Muttra or 
Benares, or famous in history, as Agra, Luck- 
now, and Allahabad. The history of these 
provinces under Hindu and Musalman rule is 
traced in an interesting chapter, wherein are 
found glimpses of the chief actors and ‘events, 
usefully connected with contemporary persons 
and occurrences in Europe; whilst in the fol- 
lowing chapter the effects of British government 
are considered. One of these is that the evils 
and danger of periodical famine have been greatly 
mitigated ; in part by the provision of roads and 
railways, by which food may be brought from a 
place where it is plentiful to another where it 
is scarce, but mainly by the construction of a 
vast system of canals whence the land may be 
watered when the rain fails. That these works 
should precede railways is manifest, or rather 
should be to a person of ordinary intelligence, 
for the grain must be grown before it can be 
carried ; nevertheless there has been of late 
years a strong tendency to overlook this simple 
fact, and to postpone irrigation works in favour 
of railways. The services of irrigation officers 
are deservedly commended :— 

“But here Government has been well served by 
its officers, and there is no more striking instance 
of the unselfish devotion to duty, often irksome, 
always tedious and monotonous, than is seen in this 
branch of the public service. From its ranks has 
been drawn a select staff which has applied the 
fruits of experience gained in India to the recon- 
struction and development of Egyptian irrigation.” 
But the immunity from famine gained by irri- 
gation is in a measure counterbalanced by dis- 
ease caused by excessive saturation of the soil, 
an evil which may be prevented or remedied. 
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This is typical of the larger problem with which 
we are daily being more closely confronted : 
What is to be the limit of a steadily increasing 
population ? How is it to be regulated ?, Famine 
and pestilence have hitherto reduced numbers, 
and if these are checked another solution 
must be found, for equilibrium must be main- 
tained. All this is considered, and it is well 
that it should be, for we cannot add one 
square yard to the earth’s surface. It is pleasant 
to read that though there is a very large class 
but one degree removed from destitution, there 
is evidence of improvement in the condition 
of the tenant class, who live better than their 
fathers did. The mistakes in the book are few 
and unimportant, whilst many of the remarks, 
such as those on the modes of cultivation, are 
eminently sensible. There is an excellent map, 
and the illustrations from photographs are well 
chosen and well reproduced. 


A younG lady’s diary written in short detached 
sentences, and accompanied by conversations 
which involve the presence of a stenographer, 
furnishes very slight materials for a novel. 
Rie’s Diary, by Anné Coates (Chatto & Windus), 
is hardly successful as a volume for adults, 
though it might constitute a readable book for 
girls. It is wholesome in tone, and towards 
its conclusion becomes pathetic. Nevertheless, 
the story is one which might have been better 
and more easily narrated in the third person. 
The first person singular seems to have endless 
attractions for the unpractised pen. 


Mr. J. F. Meewan, of Bath, has compiled a 
useful list of The Famous Houses of Bath and 
their Occupants (Bath, Meehan). 


VicomTeE DE SpoELBERCH DE LovENJoUL has 
written another book on Balzac, in connexion 
with whom, as well as with George Sand, he was 
already known. There is some literary interest 
in his account of the closeness of the connexion 
between Balzac and Théophile Gautier ; but an 
attempt to plunge into the not very important 
secrets of Balzac’s life is hardly to be commended, 
and is not altogether successful. The volume is 
entitled Autour de Honoré de Balzac, and the 
publishers are Calmann Lévy. 


FrateLut Treves, of Milan, publish Pro e 
contro il Socialismo, by Saverio Merlino, a work 
which we are unable to praise, as it has no 
novelty, and as there exist already in English 
and French, if not in Italian, enough books 
which merely set out the varieties of Socialism. 
Neither can the execution of the volume be 
commended when we find, for example, that 
the weightiest opinion, next to that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, which is quoted is that of 
M. Melchior de Vogiié, who is styled ‘*De 
Vogiié, a Catholico - Darwinian - philosopher 
viscount and member of the Academy.” 

Messrs. CHapmMan & Hatt have sent us 
another instalment, containing Dombey and 
Son, of their handsome ‘‘Gadshill” edition of 
Dickens’s novels. In his introduction Mr. 
Lang criticizes ‘Dombey’ judiciously. It is 
not one of Dickens’s best novels, and the signs 
of weariness Mr. Lang discovered in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ’ are certainly to be found in ‘Dom- 
bey.’ In his scanty notes he remarks that 
in ‘Dombey’ the coaching days are ending. 
He might have remarked that in ‘Chuzzlewit’ 
Dickens introduced the curious compromise of 
allowing Americans to travel by railroad, but 
making Mr. Pecksniff and his countrymen 
cling to the mail coach. No wonder Dickens 
was unwilling to abandon the road and its 
humours: his treatment of the railway in 
chap. xx. of ‘Dombey’ cannot be called par- 
ticularly successful. Mr. Lang has not noted 
this, nor that a remarkable change in edu- 
cational fashions has taken place since at Dr. 
Blimber’s school ‘‘ nothing happened so vulgar 
as play.” 


Cot. Lean has published a Jubilee number of 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have sent us an 
edition in one volume of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Taquisara. The same firm have added to their 
excellent series of ‘‘Illustrated Standard Novels” 
Frank Mildmay, by Capt. Marryat. Mr. Millar's 
drawings are decidedly clever, and Mr. Hannay’s 
brief introduction is worth perusing.—Mr. John 
Lane has puthisnameon the title-page of areprint 
of the Poems of the new American Ambassador, 
Col. Hay, and his Castilian Days, sketches of 
Madrid painted with a broad brush (Athen. 
No. 2313). 

WE have on our table The Klerksdorp Gold 
Fields, by G. A. Denny (Macmillan), — Heroines 
of Travel, by F. Mundell (S.S.U.),—Darab’s 
Wine-cup, and other Tales, by B. Kennedy 
(Ollif),—Tales of the Old Régime, by P. Warung 
(Routledge),—The Dream of Pilate’s Wife, by 
Mrs. H. Day (Roxburghe Press),—Lazarus, by 
Lucas Cleeve(Hutchinson),—The Port of Missing 
Ships, by J. R. Spears (Macmillan),— 4 Farrago 
of Folly, by G. Gamble (Fisher Unwin),—A 
Book of Humbug, by C. J. Willdey (Skeffington), 
—Sally, by Mrs. Richmond (Skeffington), —The 
Good Ship Matthew, a Poem, by A. C. Mac- 
pherson (Simpkin), — Fancy’s Guerdon, by 
Anodos (Mathews),—Lyrics of Lowly Life, by 
P. L. Dunbar (Chapman & Hall),—Sophonisba, 
or the Prisoner of Alba, and other Poems, by 
E. Derry (Digby & Long),—The God-Idea of the 
Ancients, by E. B. Gamble (Putnam),—A Study 
of St. Paul, by S. Baring-Gould (Isbister),— 
The Ambitions of St. Paw, by W. G. Horder 
(Alexander & Shepheard), —On the Use of Science 
to Christians, by E. M. Caillard (Nisbet),— The 
Saviour in the Light of the First Century, by the 
Rev. John Parker (Edinburgh, Hitt),— A Man 
of Plain Speech, by M. E. (Headley Brothers), 
—Heaven, by J. H. Cooke (Baptist Tract and 
Book Society),—The Gospel the Power of God, 
and other Sermons, by C. D. Bell, D.D. 
(Arnold),—Pastoral Work in the Colonies and 
the Mission Field, by the Rev. J. R. Selwyn, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—Bishop Barlowe’s Dialogue 
on the Lutheran Factions, with an Introduc- 
tion bearing on the Question of Anglican 
Orders and Notes by J. R. Lunn, B.D. (Ellis 
& Keene),—Shakespeare and the Bible, edited 
by C. Ellis (Houlston),—Précis de Logique 

Evolutionniste, by P. Regaud (Paris, Alcan), — 
and L’Idée de Patrie, by L. Legrand (Hachette). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Racine’s Athalie, translated into English Verse by W. P. 
Thompson, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Vashti, a Tragedy, and other Poems, by Zeto, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Besant’s (Sir W.) The Queen’s Reign and its Commemora- 
tion, folio, 5/ net, cl. 
Hannibal, by W. O’Connor Morris, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
the Nations.) 
Whitman, Walt, the Man, by T. Donaldson, er. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Peters’s (J. P.) Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on 
the Euphrates, Vol. 1, 8vo, 12/6 cl. 
Stray Notes of a Wayfarer, by A. C. C., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Lazarillo de Tormes, conforme 4 la Edicion de 1554, edited 
by H. B. Clarke, i2mo. 5/ net. 
Rye’s (W.) Songs, Stories, and Sayings of Norfolk, 2/ net. 
Science, 
Barton’s (F. T.) Every-day Ailments and Accidents of 
Cattle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Bradley’s (O. C.) Outlines of Veterinary Anatomy, 10/6 cl. 
Crawford’s (J. H.) The Wild Flowers of Scotland, 6/ net. 
Garbett’s (Capt. H.) Naval Gunnery, the Fighting Equip- 
ment of a Man-of-War, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Holthouse’s (E.) Convergent Strabismus and its Treatment, 
8vo. 6/ cl. 
Landau’s (Drs. L. and T.) The History and Technique of the 
Vaginal Radical Operation, tr. Eastman and Giles, 7/6 
Muir’s (M. M. P.) Course of Practical Chemistry, Part 1, 
er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Pearman (T. H.) and Moor’s(C. G.) Analysis of Food and 
Drugs: Part 1, Milk and Milk Products, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Schaeffer's (Dr. O.) Atlas and Essentials of Gynecology, 12mo, 
15/ cl.; Anatomical Atlas of Obstetric Diagnosis and 
Treatment, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Solly’s (S. E.) Handbook of Medical Climatology, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Druery’s (C. T.) The New Gulliver, or Travels in Athomia, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Gorst’s (Mrs. H. E.) Possessed of Devils, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hell, by Oudeis, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


(Heroes of 





the Royal Naval List (Witherby). 





Levett-Yeats’s (S.} The Chevalier d’Auriac, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Meyer’s Anglo-Inte«rnational Code, 4to. 42/ cl. 

Riddell’s (Mrs.) A Rich Man’s Daughter, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Russell’s (W. C.) The Phantom Death, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Seymour’s (G.) A Homburg Story, 32mo. 2/ cl. 

Stanley’s (H. M.) Essays on Literary Art, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Tayler’s (J.) The Public Man, his Duties and Powers, 
8vo. 3/6 net. 

Teaching and Organization, edited by P. A. Barnett, 6/6 cl. 

Twain’s (Mark) The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Walker’s (A.) Manual of Needlework and Cutting Out, 5/cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Hoedemaker (P. J.): Der mosaische Ursprung der Gesetze 
in den Biichern Exodus, Leviticus u. Numeri, 6m, 
e Philosophy. 
Durkheim (E.): Le Suicide, Etude Sociologique, 7fr. 50. 
Roberty (E. de): Le Psychisme Social, 2fr. 50. 


Political Economy. 
Andler (Ch.): Les Origines du Socialisme d’Etat en Alle- 
magne, 7fr. 
Métin (A.): Le Socialisme en Angleterre, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bonnell (E.): Beitiige zur Alterthumskunde Russlands, 
Part 2, 12m. 50. 
Brisson (A.): Portraits Intimes, Series 3, 3fr. 50. 
Jacob (K.): Die Erwerbung des Elsass durch Frankreich im 
westfailischen Frieden, 8m. 50. 
en La Guerre telle qu’elle est, 1870-1871, 
3fr. 50. 
Geogruphy and Travel, 
Hugo (V.): Cuvres Posthumes : En Voyage, France et Bek 
gique, 2fr. 
Javeile (E.): Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste, 3fr. 50. 
Pradier-Fodéré (C.): Lima et ses Environs, 4fr. 
Régamey (F.): D’Aix en Aix, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Bertheroy (J.): Les Trois Filles de Pieter Waldorp, 3fr. 50. 
Bois (A. du): Leuconoé, 3fr. 50. 
Dash (Comtesse): Mémoires des Autres, Vol. 5, 3fr. 50. 
Daudet (HK.): Pauline Fossin, 3fr. 50. 
Deschamps (G.): La Vie et les Livres, Series 4, 3fr. 50. 
Le Goffic (C.): Sur la Cote, Gens de Mer, 3fr. 50. 
Levasseur (K ): L’Enscignement Primaire dans les Pays 
Civilisés, 15fr. 
Marin (A.): La Belle d’Aoat, 3fr. 50. 
Mary (J.): Foudroyé, 3ir. 50. 
Octon (V. a’): Journal d'un Marin, 3fr. 50. 
Spoll (E. A.): Le Pré aux Clercs, 3fr. 50. 








SPEAKER LENTHALL. 
7, South Park, Sevenoaks, July 12, 1897. 
Mr. Firtu has pointed out a mistake in my 
‘What Gunpowder Plot Was,’ pp. 11, 12, which 
I shall be glad to correct before the critics dis- 
cover it. It was not Speaker Lenthall, but his 
son, who died in 1681, and to whom Wood’s 
opprobrious remark relates. Consequently the 
date of the paper containing the story of the 
confession by the second Earl of Salisbury that 
the plot was his father’s contrivance is not . 
earlier than 1662—the true date of Speaker 
Lenthall’s death—instead of being not earlier 
than 1681. As, however, the corrected date 
is fifty-seven years after that of the plot, the 
argument I founded on the length of time which 
elapsed between the event and the evidence 
alleged is not much impuired. 
SaMuEL R, GARDINER. 








THE PUBLIC SCHUOLS IN 1897. 


Dvrine the schoul year now drawing to its 
close the minds of men have been fixed more on 
national than on educational topics. Less than 
the usual interest, we think, was felt in the 
Head Masters’ Conference, held at Rugby, under 
the presidency of Dr. James, in December last. 
We entertain some doubt if the rising genera- 
tion of head masters is acting wisely in desiring 
annual instead of biennial meetings. We feel 
the force of Dr. Gray’s arguments; we admit 
that to discuss for a day and a half once in two 
years ‘‘ questions complex and numerous ” tends 
to haste and superficial treatment, and gives to 
the debate an air of unreality ; and, if the Con- 
ference could legislate, annual meetings might 
be an uncomfortable necessity. But if legisla- 
tion is to be the aim, the head masters must 
face one or two larger problems, and discard 
some cherished limitations. They will have to 
organize the profession, they will have to lead 
and not to dictate ; the hierarchical idea of their 
position will suffer some changes. If they 
are prepared for all this, the spectacle will be 
interesting ; but the tendency of head masters 





Lepelletier’s (E.) Madame Sans-Géne, cheap ed. cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
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neither their ability nor their good will, but a 
desire to organize the ranks of their subordinates 
does not come naturally to them. 

The record of changes during the year con- 
tains one remarkable fact. For the third time 
in succession one who had been a master at 
Rugby has become Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Three times, after an interval of other work, 
the organizing and guiding faculty, which seems 
to find its natural abode in the home of Arnold, 
has raised its possessor to the Primacy. It may 
not be amiss for those who wish the public 
schools to hark back to a reactionary theology 
to reflect how much it means that an Essayist 
and Reviewer has become Primate. Of the late 
Archbishop Benson it is perhaps superfluous to 
say that by abundant testimony at the time of 
his death he was shown to have won the affec- 
tion of his pupils and colleagues asa head master 
no less thoroughly than in after years that of 
the clergy. 

The sound and effective work done for his 
college and university by the late Warden of 
Keble should not be allowed to obscure his 
record as Warden of Radley. We regret to 
learn that Mr. St. John Gray, head master of 
Malvern, has been forced by ill health to resign 
his post in the very hour of the success and 
notable expansion of the school. By the 
resignation of Mr. Dunn, a vacancy has occurred 
in the head-mastership of Bath College. Mr. 
Dunn has been in some respects a unique 
figure among head masters. The foible of head 
masters is, as a rule, conventionality ; Mr. 
Dunn supplied an antidote, especially at the 
meetings of the Conference, by a bold adherence 
to ideas often paradoxical, but seldom without 
a touch of geniusand insight. He will be missed, 
not only in virtue of this quality, but as one of 
the somewhat scanty band of lay head masters 
who were prepared to speak with their friendly 
enemies in the gate. The desire, for instance, 
widely felt by head masters, that the number 
of subjects taught at preparatory schools should 
be severely limited, found no sympathy from 
Mr. Dunn. He held that the maxim of pre- 
paratory schools should be non multum sed 
muta; a slight, diffuse, varied acquaintance 
with things in general seemed to him the best 
preparation of the youthful soil. We incline on 
the whole to believe that his antagonists were 
in the right. But there is truth in Mr. Dunn’s 
contention that too much methodizing and con- 
centration discourages the young mind. It is, 
after all, more important, at any part of our 
career, that we should like acquiring knowledge 
than that we should have acquired it and learnt 
to dislike it or to view it with apathy. 

A tragical occurrence at one of our public 
schools has revived in a most acute form an 
eternal topic—the bullying and teasing among 
boys at school, and the best method of pre- 
venting it. On the incident itself, and the 
various legal and administrative questions that 
arose in connexion with it, we shall not touch 
here. The natural journalistic instinct for 
dragging out details, exposing names, and 
trouncing an individual head master ; the natural 
public-school instinct for saying that such things 
may happen there, but never happen here: 
these are inevitable, but they give smoke rather 
than light. The difficulty is not local, but uni- 
versal ; there is not a school in England where 
the circumstances which have in this case 
caused an almost unique tragedy might 
not occur without notice or visible result. 
There is no doubt whatever that there has 
been, in the last quarter of a century, a very 
great diminution at schools in the rougher and 
more brutal forms of physical bullying, such, 
e.g., a8 those narrated in ‘Tom Brown.’ That 
they are extinct no wary master will be ready to 
affirm: schoolboys themselves, or those who 
have just left school, if you can get behind their 
screen of optimism, will undeceive you. Still, 
mere brutality has diminished : Flashman, unless 
he were really distinguished in athletics, would 





now be thought bad form, a kind of public eye- 
sore. And in our satisfaction that this is so 
we pass into a new danger. A little reflection 
will show us that sensitive boys and boys of 
unpopular tastes or unfashionable opinions may 
well be more disheartened by perpetual teasing 
than bycasual violence. There is, in the nature 
of the case, an end to the latter, but to the 
former there seems to be none; it is, too, a 
pain of the mind, which much outlasts any pain 
of the body. Now the difficulty is that, while 
physical bullying is more or less out of fashion, 
the art of teasing flourishes and abounds, and 
perhaps, dazzled by their satisfaction at the dis- 
appearance of the one, masters are apt to ignore 
the survival and possible increase of the other. 
It is, of course, the temptation and foible of 
schoolmasters to assume that what cannot be 
prevented without difficulty and unpopularity 
represents an indelible tendency of boys and 
cannot be prevented at all. But it is remarkable 
how tenaciously boys, who seem to be born 
theologians, stick to the right and duty of 
persecuting opinions. Molestation, incivility, 
delight in the misery of another, represent in 
any sphere the extreme forms of human selfish- 
ness, and we are inclined to think that a good 
deal of the metaphysics imbibed at school may 
be of less pressing importance than this common- 
place and comprehensible doctrine. What is 
wanted, of course, is that boys should feel 
the same reprobation, as a point of honour, 
for bullying or teasing the weak as they feel, 
e.g., for stealing. It is as absurd to say that this 
is impossible as it would be to aflirm that it is 
easy. But that portion of the public that 
demands the suppression of all teasing by in- 
creased supervision is misleading itself. Life at 
an ordinary public school is gregarious, in our 
opinion, to an unwholesome extent ; it is lived 
by the standard of a rather dull majority, 
much preoccupied with things of the body 
and hampered by very obtuse traditions. But 
its faults are the very last to be amenable 
to espionage: you might as well try to curea 
drought with a telescope. Only let it never be 
forgotten that every boy, of any age, who has 
acquired the mere rudiments of a taste in which 
to spend fragments of leisure, is already to 
some extent redeemed from this particular vice. 
In our view, sheer boredom often made the 
bully, and often now makes the teasing and 
oppressive member of the dull majority. We 
sometimes wonder if the powerful party that 
dislikes intellectual pressure for boys, on the 
ground that it makes them prigs, has ever 
watched or reflected on the worse mischiefs to 
which unoccupied brains are prompted. 

It is interesting to observe the growing sense 
of the importance of the volunteer question at 
public schools. Mr. Lyttelton’s speech at the 
Conference, and the letters of Lord Wolseley and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, put the matter cogently and 
well, and certainly the spectacle of the public 
schools volunteer review at Windsor would lead 
one to suppose that the schools are feeling the 
impulse strongly. The apprehensions of Mr. 
Dunn that they will become mere drill-grounds 
seem to us fanciful to the verge of absurdity. 
Apart from all other considerations, it is emi- 
nently advantageous to widen the narrow local 
patriotism of a public school on something like 
a national basis. 

A veteran teacher and organizer, the head 
master of Marlborough, has taken up his pen 
on a topic of perennial interest, the religious 
teaching in secondary schools. He is conscious 
—how could he be otherwise ?—of certain diver- 
gencies and defects in our teaching of the Bible, 
and particularly of the Old Testament, and he 
aims at a kind of eirenicon, conceding points 
which would have seemed vital, sixty years ago, 
to any head master but Arnold, and, where he 
insists on dogmatic and authoritative doctrine, 
insisting in so equitable and friendly a manner 
that even those who differ from him will read 
his book with pleasure and profit. His criticism 








(pp. 82-4) of the usual papers on the New 
Testament set in schools is, we have no doubt 
sound. We are not quite sure that he fully 
discerns the reason of their sameness and 
frequent futility. By tradition rather than 
rule, an invisible fence divides these sub- 
jects from those with which other school 
examinations are concerned. A certain type 
of question is expected, and appears ; the real 
difficulties are tabooed. We do not say that 
this is wrong, but mereJy that it is not the way 
to stimulate thought on theological topics. Even 
so candid and liberal-minded a man as Mr. Bell 
seems to have got fixed in the idea that the 
one thing to be discouraged is scepticism or 
negation. If there were really an imminent 
danger that secondary schools would be adminis- 
tered by a set of dissipated scoffers, it would be 
natural to take this view. But we see no suf- 
ficient consciousness in Mr. Bell’s book of the 
opposite danger, that of superstitious credulity, 
to which boys are really much more prone, 
coming as they do—the warning, we think, was 
Mr. Lyttelton’s—to school fresh from the 
nursery meal of Calvinism, very much disposed 
to believe on authority, and very reluctant to 
translate belief into self-control. We have 
never been able to understand why head 
masters show such a disparity between their 
treatment of these rival tendencies. It seems 
to be thought that credulity drops away of itself 
in time, while the critical spirit clings. That 
may often happen, but the converse is com- 
moner. The moderate and thoughtful freedom 
with which Mr. Bell himself treats Biblical 
questions has been won, bit by bit, from the 
dogmatists by the critical spirit ; does he see 
any reason for concluding that its work is done? 
or because we might conceivably have too much 
of it, need we be thankful when we have too 
little ? 

Apart from this, we have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Bell’s treatment of his undeniably thorny 
subject. Without a touch of the pompous or 
the dictatorial, he explains not only the faith, 
but the method that is in him, whereby a liberal 
Anglicanism can permeate the religious teaching 
of a public school. Whether his limits are 
altogether wide enough, time will show; we 
are convinced that nothing narrower will avail. 








SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


Messrs. SotuHesy concluded the sale of the 
first portion of this celebrated library on the 
3rd inst. The prices realized for the rarest 
books were remarkable, and were sustained to 
the end, the total for the eight days’ sale of 
1,683 lots amounting to 30,1511. 10s, There 
will be two more portions of six days’ sale each 
next season. The following are the chief prices 
realized in the last two days: Sam. Daniel's 
Works, first complete edition, 1601, 28/. Dante, 
the most ancient edition with a date, Fulginei, 
Numeister, 1472, 1461.; the edition of Vind. de 
Spira, with Benvenuto’s Commentary, 147, 
301.; the edition with Nidobeato’s Commentary, 
Milan, 1478, 46/.; the first edition with 
Landino’s Commentary, with two of the Botti- 
celli plates, Florence, 1481, 321. ; Bonino’s 
edition, Brescia, 1487, 26/.; the edition 
of Venice by P. Cremonese, 1491, with 


= 


ae 


woodcuts, 39].; that of B. Benali at Venice, | 


1491, 281.; the Sessa edition, 1564, in 
fine contemporary Italian binding, 261. De 
Bry, Grands et Petits Voyages, Parts I.-XI. 
and Parts I.-IX. only, 55l.; Emblemata 
Svecularia, Francof., 1596, 281. 10s. T. Decker's 
The Wonderfull Yeare 1603, 13/. ; Villanies 
discovered by Lanthorne and Candlelight, 1620, 
24]. Defoe’s Moll Flanders, first edition, 1721, 
221. 10s. Gilles Dewes’s Introduction for to 
lerne to rede, pronounce, and speake Frenche 
Trewly, J. Reynes, n.d., 301. 10s. Dialogus 
Creaturarum Moralizatus, Gouda, G. Leeuw, 
1480, 251. 10s. Dictes or Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers, Caxton’s first edition, 1477, perfect, 
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1,3201. E. Digby, De Arte Natandi, 1587, 15/. 
Dio Cassius, in Italian Grolieresque binding, 
Venice, 1533, 411. Diodorus Siculus in French, 
Francois de Bourbon’s copy, on vellum, G. 
Tory, 1535, 1511. Passio Jesu Christi, Hans 
Schaufelein’s plates, Frankfort, 1542, 181. Doc- 
trinal of Sapyence, printed by Caxton, 1489, 
two leaves in facsimile, 6601. Dodoens’s Her- 
ball by Lyte, 1578, 171. Morall Philosophie of 
Doni, Englished by Sir T. North, 1641, 26/. 
Gawin Douglas’s Palis of Honoure, Copland, 
1553, 811. Du Pont, Controverses des Sexes 
Masculin et Foeminin, 1541; Triumphes de 
Petrarque, Paris, 1538 ; and another, in 1 vol., 
501. 10s. Durandus, Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum, on vellum, third book printed with 
a date, Fust & Schoeffer, 1459, 3201. Albert 
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Diirer’s Engravings, 62 various subjects, 1497- 
1519, original impressions, margins cut 
off, 350/.; another collection, 611. Du 
Saix, Lesperon de Discipline, on vellum, 
Geneve, 1532, 1907. Erasmus, Exposition 
of the Crede, first edition, R. Redman, 
1533, 241. 10s. ; Enchiridion Militis Christiani, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1534, 311. ; Proverbes, 
Englished by R. Taverner, R. Bankes, 1539, 
15l. 15s. Esquemeling’s Bucaniers of America, 
4 parts, large paper, 1684, 17/. 10s. Fabian’s 
Chronicle, first edition, imperfect, Pynson, 
1516, 187. 15s. Fanti, Triompho di Fortuna, 
woodcuts, Venice, 1527, 301. Fior di Virtu 
Hystoriato, Firenze, 1519, 341. Fletcher, The 
Purple Island, first edition, large paper, 1633, 
201. 10s. Flores Musice Omnis Cantus Gre- 
goriani, Argent., Prysz, 1488, 221. 5s. Florio’s 
First and Second Fruites, 1578-91, 201. 5s. 
Jacques du Fouilloux, La Venerie, Poitiers, 
1561, 161. 10s. Foules, a satirical tract of four 
leaves on the immense Elizabethan ruffs, 1586, 
191. 10s. First edition of Foxe’s Martyrs, 
complete copy, 1562-3, 1501. Froissart in 
French, first three volumes on vellum of the 
first edition, Verard, s.d., 1901. ; first edition of 
Lord Berners’s translation, imperfect, Pynson, 
1523-5, 301. 








ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
Dublin. 

I ask to be permitted through the Atheneum 
to call the attention of students of our poetic 
literature to a hitherto (apparently) undetected 
forgery (meo judicio) of so-called ‘‘ Familiar 
Letters” of Abraham Cowley. These appeared 
in two considerable anonymous papers in 
Praser’s Magazine of 1836, viz., vol. xiii. 
pp. 395-409, vol. xiv. pp. 234-241. They are 
thus headed : ‘‘ The Familiar Letters of Cowley, 
with Notices of his Life and Sketches of some 
of his Friends. Now first printed.” After a 
good deal of beating about the bush, the 
recovered letters are thus heralded :— 

‘‘The biography of Cowley as it stands in John- 
son is peculiarly barren of incidents......For this 
deficiency of interest Johnson is not to be blamed. 
The folly of Sprat, in keeping back all those letters 
in which the poet poured out his heart to his 
friends, effectually lopped off one of the most beau- 
tiful branches of biography. ‘ What literary man,’ 
says Coleridge, ‘has not regretted the prudery of 
Sprat in refusing to let Cowley appear in his 
slippers and dressing-gown?’ The question has 
naturally been asked, What has become of these 
letters? Did the Dean destroy the correspondence 
he thought it right to suppress? Six months ago 
this inquiry would have been unanswered. We are 
now, by a most fortunate circumstance, enabled to 
state, that a large portion of these letters is pre- 
served, and has been placed in our hands for 
arrangement and publication by a descendant of Dr. 
- w Of their authenticity, proofs can be afforded, 
which will satisfy even the incredulity of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, by whom, we are certain, the discovery will be 
hailed with great delight, in his forthcoming History 
of Literature. Our first proposition was to print the 
Correspondence with a few explanatory notes ; but 
a little reflection suggested that a series of letters, 
throwing so much light on the personal history and 
feelings of the poet, would be perused with greater 
Interest in connexion with a running notice of his 
life, and Sketches of some of his friends and con- 
temporaries, No labour has been spared to fill up 
what we have always viewed as a blank in our 





poetical biography. The letters are printed from 
the original MSS.; but it has been deemed advisable 
to accommodate the orthography to our present 
system. In a few places, perhaps, the diction may 
appear more florid and ornate than Cowley’s ‘ Prose 
Remains’ would lead us to expect ; but even from 
those essays we can easily perceive that his style 
abounded in imagery, and that his letters were all 
prose by a poet.” —P. 397. 

With reference to these most audacious 
statements, I note preliminarily three things : 
1. That whereas ‘‘a descendant of Dr. Sprat ” 
is given as the possessor of the letters, no one, 
save the writer of these papers, appears ever to 
have known or heard of such a descendant. 
2. That whereas it is alleged that ‘‘a large por- 
tion of these letters” was ‘still preserved,” 
only three were actually published. 3. That 
the departure from the original orthography on 
the first printing of these letters was alike 
unpardonable and suspicious. 

But now turning to the letters themselves, I 
dare not expect space in the Athenewm for 
reproduction of them. I am appealing to fellow 
lovers of our elder singers, who will not grudge 
the needed pains to get at and study the “ human 
document” by critically reading theseveral letters 
in their places ; and perhaps I may be excused 
suggesting a like study of the admittedly 
genuine letters of Cowley to be found in vol. ii. 
of his ‘Works in Verse and Prose’ in the 
‘*Chertsey Worthies’ Library,” pp. 343-53, and 
‘* Memorial-Introduction ” in vol. i. Here and 
now I must content myself with affirming that 
the first of the letters of these two papers, ‘‘ To 
his Mother, after her sickness, with Consolations 
for Mourners,” is so manifestly modelled on 
George Herbert's ‘‘To his Mother on her 
Sickness” (May 29th, 1622, when Cowley was 
in his fifth year) as to bewray fraud—none the 
less that it is prefaced with an allusion to 
Herbert’s letter. That letter can be readily 
consulted in Walton’s life of Herbert, and, of 
course, in our collective edition of his works, 
prose, vol. iii. pp. 491-4. The next letter is 
“to Mr. William Hervey, with an account of 
a visit to Ben Jonson, a sketch of Cartwright, 
and a notice of the ‘Sad Shepherd.’” This is 
a kind of mosaic, fetched from Drummond of 
Hawthornden’s notes of conversations with Ben 
Jonson, and familiar data about Daniel, Cart- 
wright, &c. Had such an account of such a 
‘* visit” been authentic, it must have been pro- 
nounced priceless, and second only to what a 
similar glimpse of Shakspeare would have been. 
But the ‘Sad Shepherd’ bit is too obviously 
manufactured. Appended to this letter is a 
kind of essay, which is thus described :— 

“Attached by a small seal to this letter is the 
following fragment, which, although evidently 
composed at a later period of life, may not 
unadvantageously be given here. It is written in 
a different hand, and wants both signature and 
superscription. A doubt may therefore arise, how 
far we are justified in attributing it to Cowley. Our 
own feelings on a first perusal inclined to the 
contrary decision; but the reader will decide. 
‘To a Young Friend, with Hints for a Course of 
Study, and Directions for Reading.’”—Pp. 406-8. 
This tacked-on paper is so plainly modern 
throughout as to make it impossible to have 
come from Cowley. These are all in the first 
article. In the second a letter addressed ‘‘ To my 
beloved friend C. E.” (May 8th, 1637) is again 
so modern, and so much a mere réchauffé of recog- 
nized works of the poet, as to write ‘‘ spurious ” 
across every line of it. The P.S. is sufticiently 
foolhardy: ‘‘Tell Carew that I drank to his 
muse yesternight ina cupof Canary. If you see 
Suckling, my love to Aglaura ”—the play of the 
name not having been printed until long after 
1637, and the annotator’s suggested explanation 
not at all satisfactory. 

This third letter (as before explained) ends 
the drafts on the “large portion of the letters still 
preserved ”; and yet the second paper thus con- 
cludes: ‘*The next letters of Cowley contain 


' some interesting notices of his reappearance in 
' London” (p. 241). 


These words surely gave 





reason, along with the earlier statement (ut 
supra), to expect a continuation of the letters. 
But not another syllable followed ; nor was any 
explanation vouchsafed of the abrupt stoppage. 
Had the forgery been ‘‘found out”? In such 
case silence certes was not golden. 

Can any one inform us who was editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1836 ? and has any avowal 
been made anywhere of the authorship of these 
two papers? Further, Is it known whether 
Mr. J. Payne Collier and Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham were contributors to Fraser in 1836? 

I may be allowed to add that when I made 
my collection of Cowley’s entire works in the 
‘‘Chertsey Worthies’ Library ” (2vols. 4to. 1881), 
I was unaware of these two arraigned papers, 
else I should most certainly have gone into the 
matter. It is only recently that my attention 
was called to them by a young American literary 
man and lover of Cowley in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, who is engaged on a 
critical work on Cowley’s ‘Life and Writings.’ 
The same perhaps pardonable ignorance of 
these papers and these letters belongs to Mr. 
Gosse in his study of Cowley (Cornhill, Decem- 
ber, 1876), to Prof. Lumby (Introductory Notice 
to Cowley’s ‘Essays,’ Cambridge University 
Press, 1887), to the editor of Miss M. Russell 
Mitford’s ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life’ 
(2 vols. 1857), and to recent editors and critics 
of Ben Jonson. 

I don’t know that I can better round off this 
little communication than by quoting from Miss 
Mitford’s brilliant essay on Cowley, albeit I 
indulge still the pleasures of hope that it will 
be found Sprat did not destroy the correspond- 
ence: ‘‘I cannot conclude without a word of 
detestation towards Sprat, who, Goth and 
Vandal that he was, destroyed Cowley’s familiar 
letters ” (i. 65). ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 








AN ALLEGED 1604 EDITION OF ‘DON QUIXOTE. 


In his new and, in some respects, valuable 
volume entitled ‘ Documentos Cervantinos hasta 
ahora Inéditos,’ Sefior D. Cristébal Pérez Pastor 
raises a point of uncommon interest for all 
readers of Cervantes. If Seiior Pérez Pastor 
be right, there exists a 1604 edition of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and the earlier of the two Madrid 
editions dated 1605 takes its place as the 
earliest reprint of the princeps. The idea is 
new and rather startling, and, as myths about 
Cervantes are easily believed by enthusiasts, it 
may be as well to examine the reasons that 
Sefior Pérez Pastor gives for the faith that is in 
him. 

Put shortly, these are the facts as set out by 
the discoverer. There existed at Madrid in 
1604 a certain ‘‘ Hermandad de San Juan 
Evangelista 4 la Porta-Latina y de los Impresores 
de Madrid,” and it was the rule that all Madrid 
printers should send to the Hermandad two 
copies of each work printed by them, the same 
copies to be sold for the benefit of the con- 
fraternity. Seiior Pérez Pastor (Documento 38, 
p. 138) prints an extract from the day-book of 
the Hermandad with this heading :— 

“Francisco de Robles, fundidor de letras de 
imprenta, Mayordomo de dicha Hermandad, debe en 
26 de Mayo de 1604 por cuenta de capillas los libros 
siguientes.” 

And at the end of the list there appears theentry : 
‘¢2 Don Quixotes, 4 83 pliegos.” On p. 286 Seiior 
Pérez Pastor contends that this entry reveals to 
us ‘an earlier edition than any yet known, if 
the date be right and the copy [of the book] was 
complete.” He argues against the idea that an 
incomplete copy was handed in, on the ground 
that the secretary was careful to note the recep- 
tion of incomplete copies ; and, as no note was 
made in the case of ‘Don Quixote,’ he infers 
that the Hermandad copies were perfect. That 
contention is so intrinsically reasonable that 
there need be no hesitation in admitting it. 
Sefior Pérez Pastor further pleads (p. 287) that 
there can be no mistake in the date, since the 
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book was entered up from day to day, and 
the accuracy of each date is backed up and 
strengthened by those before and after it. Other 
smaller pieces of evidence are offered as confirm- 
ing the writer’s view that beyond all doubt the 
Hermandad had received two copies of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ at some date previous to May 26th, 
1604 ; but his case really rests on the presence 
of the entry quoted. 

The first pointthat suggestsitself is Setior Pérez 
Pastor's assertion that the day-book was regularly 
entered up day by day. How can he or any 
one tell what were the business habits of an 
obscure man of affairs in Madrid nearly three 
centuries ago? The truth of the matter is that 
he refers to 1604 what actually belongs to 1605. 
And the simplest way of proving this is to 
follow up the writer’s declaration that ‘‘ each 
and all of the books received up to May 26th 
[1604] were printed in the years 1603 or 1604, 
as can be shown by examining the respective 
editions.” 

Examine the respective editions is easily said ; 
it is not quite easy to do in the case of such 
works as the following :— 

2 Fieles Desengajios, cada uno 80 pliegos. 

2 Contemptus mundi, 4 20 pliegos. 

2A BC virginales, 4 80 pliegos. 

2 Agnus tipicus, 4 224 pliegos. 

2 Lamparas encendidas, 4 47 pliegos. 

These are taken at random from Seiior Pérez 
Pastor’s list of twenty-four volumes; and they 
doubtless edified their readers in their day. 
But these books of devotion get thumbed out 
of existence, or, at all events, are not easily 
found in most libraries. It fortunately happens 
that, besides ‘Don Quixote,’ there are in the 
printed list three other works which rank as 
literature. These are :— 

2 Obras del P. Rivadeneira, 4 362 pliegos. 

2 Romanceros generales, 4 125 pliegos. 

2 Arcadias de Lope, a 44 pliegos. 

If it can be shown that Seiior Pérez Pastor is mis- 
taken as regards any of these works—all received 
by the Hermandad, as he will have it, before 
May 26th, 1604—it follows that his contention 
concerning ‘Don Quixote’ is gravely dis- 
credited. 

Take the case of Rivadeneira. No doubt 
Salva (‘ Catalogo,’ vol. ii. p. 655, No. 3,501) 
mentions an edition, the second volume of 
which, according to the title-page, appeared in 
1604. Assuming for the moment that the date 
be right, there is no proof that it was issued as 
early as May. There is good reason for think- 
ing quite the reverse. To start with, the first 
volume is dated 1605. Sefior Pérez Pastor 
cannot maintain that he referred to the second 
volume only. In that case we should be dealing 
with an incomplete copy of which the secretary 
made no note; and, next, if one volume be 
emitted, it becomes impossible to make the 
pliegos amount to 362. Thirdly, this very 
second volume, though it has 1604 on its title- 
page, is dated 1605 at the end. Lastly, the 
privilege was given in Valladolid on July 16th, 
1604. Obviously, the ‘Obras’ cannot have 
reached the Hermandad in the previous May. 
Sefior Pérez Pastor’s only chance of escape from 
the difficulty would be the appearance of a 
1603 edition of Rivadeneira. No such thing is 
known either at the Biblioteca Nacional or 
the Biblioteca de San Isidro, and, great as 
Rivadeneira’s popularity deservedly was, it is 
vastly improbable that editions of his works, 
extending to over 1,400 pages, were printed every 
year or two. 

Take the case of the ‘Romancero General.’ 
It is not possible that the copies in the list can 
be of the Medina del Campo edition of 1602. 
If they were, the fact would overthrow the 
assertion that ‘‘each and all of the books 
received up to May 26th [1604] were printed in 
the years 1603 or 1604.” But that by the way. 
The Medina del Campo edition (1602) consists 
of some 90 pliegos; the copies received by the Her- 
mandad contained 125. Nobody pretends that 





there are two editions of the ‘ Romancero 
General’ dated 1604. The enlarged reprint of 
that year has an errata list signed by Francisco 
Murcia de la Llana at Alcalé de Henares on 
August 25th, 1604; the tasa is dated Sep- 
tember 11th, and the address to the reader was 
written by Francisco Lopez on September 30th. 
Plainly the 125 pliegos of the book cannot have 
reached the Hermandad four months before 
they left the printers’ hands. 

Lope’s bibliography is so intricate that it 
would be rash to stake one’s fate on it. But in 
any event Seiior Pérez Pastor is mistaken. He 
must refer to Pedro Madrigal’s edition of the 
‘Arcadia’ dated 1603. If so, what becomes 
of his statement—capital as regards his case for 
a 1604 ‘Don Quixote’—that the ledger was 
daily entered up, and that the works received 
were registered in the order of their reception 
(‘‘se registraban sus partidas por el orden de 
su entrada”)? On his own showing the 1603 
‘Arcadia’ was received after the 1605 Riva- 
deneira. Is there the least reason for sup- 
posing that Madrigal took a year in sending 
his two copies of the ‘Arcadia’ from one 
Madrid street to another? If not, it fol- 
lows that the volumes were not registered 
‘*nor el orden de su entrada.” What seems 
likeliest is that, as with Rivadeneira and the 
‘Romancero General,’ there is an error, and 
that the edition of the ‘ Arcadia’ received by 
the Hermandad was Cuesta’s reprint of 1605, 
which has exactly the same number of pliegos as 
Madrigal’s. Seior Pérez Pastor is just a year 
out of his reckoning. 

Did space allow it were tempting to follow 
him in detail. Thus he lays stress upon 
the fact that the edition of ‘Don Quixote’ 
in his list (of 1604, as he avers) has the 
same number of pliegos as the two Madrid 
editions of 1605. It does not occur to him 
that there may be some mistake in his date, 
and that the Hermandad copies may be identical 
with one of the 1605 editions. On the contrary, 
he infers ‘‘que no se hicieran modificaciones en 
el texto.” Surely an unwarranted inference ! 
The two Madrid editions of 1605 have each pre- 
cisely the same number of pliegos; yet Sefior 
Pérez Pastor must know, like all the rest of the 
world, that the textual differences between the 
two are important. To argue, as he does, that 
because two editions of a book contain the same 
number of sheets, their contents must be iden- 
tical, gives a curious glimpse of his ideas on bib- 
liography. Nor is he happier when he puts on 
the prophet’s robe. He foretells that when (if 
ever) the 1604 ‘Don Quixote’ comes to light, 
the errata list will be found with Juan Vazquez 
del Marmol’s name appended, for the reason that 
Vazquez del Marmol was official ‘‘ corrector 
general” as late as May 21st, 1604. As a 
matter of fact, the fe de erratas of Madrigal’s 
‘Arcadia’ (1603) is signed by the same Francisco 
Murcia de la Llana who put his name to both 
the Madrid ‘ Quixotes’ of 1605. 

One last point. If Cervantes’s book were in 
print as early as May, 1604, he must have had 
leave to print it. It is singular enough that no 
later edition ever reprints this privilege. Still 
more curious is the fact that Cervantes, being 
already authorized to print in May or earlier, 
should go to the trouble and expense of taking 
outa fresh licence on September 20th. It would 
be absurd to pledge oneself in advance to any 
such sweeping negative as that there never was, 
and never could have been, any 1604 edition of 
‘Don Quixote’; but it is perfectly justifiable to 
say that it will need a great deal of evidence to 
prove its existence, and that the evidence will 
have to be of a very different character from any 
brought forward by Setior Pérez Pastor. What- 
ever else he may have proved, he has success- 
fully shown himself to be a dangerous guide, a 
poor judge of testimony ; and, further, he has 
made plain the exceeding weakness of the case 
against the earlier Madrid edition of 1605. 

JaMES Firzmaurice-KELty. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE. 





I. 

In 1877 there was held in London the first 
International Conference of Librarians, a highly 
successful gathering, at which was founded the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, a 
body which has since done so much for the 
library cause. It was thought to be a fitting 
manner in which to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the Association by arranging for 
a second International Conference, and accord- 
ingly invitations were issued to the great libraries 
of the world to send representatives. The Cor- 
poration of the City of London kindly found a 
meeting-place in their Council Chamber at Guild- 
hall. Over six hundred members joined the 
Conference, including the chief officials of nearly 
every large library in the country, as well as 
distinguished scholars from Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Sweden, and Japan, 
Many of the British colonies sent delegates, and 
there were about eighty visitors from the United 
States. 

Sir John Lubbock accepted the position of 
President, and on Tuesday last, after a 
welcome from the Lord Mayor, he opened the 
proceedings. In his address he dwelt upon the 
great work done in spreading the free library 
movement since 1850. The Public Libraries 
Acts had now been adopted by about three 
hundred and fifty places. The progress had 
been slow at first. Between 1857 and 1866 
there were only fifteen free public libraries. 
The Acts were adopted in 45 places between 
1867 and 1876, in 62 places between 1877 and 
1886, and by no fewer than 190 from 1887 to 
1896. For along time London was in possession 
of only one rate-supported library. From 1876 
to 1886 there were but two such libraries, while 
between 1887 and 1896 the number grew 
to 32. These libraries now contained over 
5,000,000 volumes, the annual issues amounted 
to 27,000,000, and the attendances to 60,000,000. 
The British colonies were now well equipped 
with public libraries. Australia possessed 844, 
New Zealand 298, and South Africa about 100. 
There were abouta million and a half of volumes 
in the public libraries of Canada. Some of those 
who doubted the advantage of public libraries 
based their argument on the assertion that 
a large number of the books read were 
novels. It must be remembered, however, 
that a book of poems, and more particularly 4 
work of science, would take much longer to read 
than a novel. Moreover, many novels were rot 
only amusing, but also instructive. The choice 
of books was becoming more and more difficult, 
and the National Home Reading Union had 
done much good in this direction. Many 
authors buried their own creations by mislead- 
ing titles. An American writer had said that 
‘‘perhaps no nation had been more careful 
than England in the preservation of her 
archives.” The United States Government 
now issued excellent monthly catalogues of 
their Government publications. India also had 
for some time been careful to make her publica- 
tions available. The Royal Colonial Institute 
had lately forwarded to every colonial Govern- 
ment an invitation to publish registers contain- 
ing the titles of all locally published books. 
The great ‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ of 
the Royal Society should not be forgotten. The 
Society was now considering a catalogue which 
aimed at further completeness and was intended 
to contain the titles of scientific publications, 
whether appearing in periodicals or indepen- 
dently. The titles would be arranged not only 
under names of authors, but also according to 
the subject-matter. It was hoped that national 
co-operation might be called upon to assist in 
the compilation of the catalogue. Sir John 


Lubbock referred to the useful index to the 
Catalogue of the London Library, and con- 
cluded by saying that every true lover of 
books was sorry to see the neglect of the great 
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masterpieces of science and literature and the 
waste of time over ‘‘ books that were no books,” 
merely because they were new—in many cases, 
to use Ruskin’s words, ‘‘ fresh from the fount 
of folly.” ‘ 

A paper was read by Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister 
‘Qn some Tendencies of Modern Librarianship.’ 
The present state of things was an enormous 
advance upon the state which existed sixty 

ears ago. A higher standard was now required 
for the librarian. Wholesome literature had 
been provided for the young and a wide choice 
of books for their elders. Many time and 
labour saving appliances had increased the 
facilities for access, but it was to be feared that 
the librarian had not done so much as was 
desirable to become the adviser of the reader 
and to increase his own knowledge. The 
librarian who devoted much of his thought to 
mechanical contrivances was in danger of for- 
getting his higher functions. It was difficult to 
assign comparative values to the reading of 
fiction and of instructive books, but all sane 
persons loved good fiction, and a narrow spirit 
of exclusion of novels in favour of books which 





were thought to be more informing in character 
was to be deprecated. Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. 
Crunden (St. Louis), Mr. F. T. Barrett (Glasgow), 
Sir W. H. Bailey (Salford), Mr. Lane (Boston), 
and others took part in the discussion, which 
was chiefly devoted to the well-worn subject of 
novel-reading. 

In a paper ‘On the Evolution of the Public 
Library,’ Mr. H. R. Tedder traced the develop- 
ment of the institution as part of the general 
history of sociology. The first libraries were 
temples and the first librarians were priests. 
The records of the earliest civilizations told us 
of ancient libraries and of their catalogues. There 
were great public libraries at Athens and at 
Rome, and those of Alexandria were the 
most famous as they were the most extensive 
of the ancient world. Concurrently with the 
spread of Christianity the formation of libraries 
became a part of the organization of the Church. 
Most of these collections were housed within 
the walls of the sacred edifice. There were 
passing allusions to libraries in the writings of 
the Fathers, but the real origin of the modern 
public library was shadowed forth in the rule 
of St. Benedict early in the sixth century. As 
the religious houses multiplied there came an 
ever-increasing care for the safe keeping of 
books. The Cluniacs had a special officer for 
their custody. The Carthusians and the Cister- 
cians allowed persons outside the convent to 
borrow. At first the books were stored in 
chests in the cloister, then in recesses in the 
wall, then in a small windowless chamber. By 
the end of the fifteenth century books had 
accumulated to such an extent in the larger 
monasteries that special apartments of definite 
form began to be generally constructed. The 
early collegiate libraries borrowed their plan 
from the monastic type. At the end of the 
seventeenth century we find the form of the 
public library fixed, as it were, throughout 
Europe. That century saw the foundation of 
many famous institutions which still flourish. 
The universities prided themselves on possessing 
large and well-ordered public libraries. The 
modern type of the free library cannot be traced 
to a date earlier than the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The free library movement 
in England had an educational origin, and arose 
from the exertions on behalf of primary and 
secondary education which have achieved so 
much in the present century, and more especially 
within the last fifty years. The remarkable 
growth of rate-supported libraries in London 
within the last ten years has followed the work 
of the School Board. In the future we may 
expect that the facilities for borrowing books 
may be still further increased, and that the 
public library will be universally recognized as 








the university of the unattached student. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey (Director of the State 
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Library, Albany, U.S.) delivered an address 
‘On the Relation of the State to the Public 
Library,’ in which he urged an extension of 
legislation in favour of libraries, It was time 
that the State should recognize that libraries 
were not merely desirable things, but an indis- 
pensable element in education. 

‘Public Library Authorities, their Constitu- 
tion and Powers,’ was the title of a paper by 
Mr. Herbert Jones (Kensington Public Library). 
There were all sorts of conflicting modes of 
forming and carrying on the authority, and 
greater uniformity was very desirable. 

‘The Duties of Library Committees’ were 
dealt with by Mr. Alderman Harry Rawson 
(President of the Library Association). Mr. 
Charles Welch followed with a paper ‘On the 
Training of Librarians,’ in which he urged the 
importance of a wide and liberal education, 
to be followed by special bibliographical and 
library training. Miss Hannah P. James 
(Osterhout Free Library, U.S.) gave an account 
of the library training schools and classes of 
the United States, and Mr. E. R. N. Mathews 
(Bristol) described the system of employ- 
ing female library assistants at Manchester, 
Bristol, and elsewhere. Mr. J. J. Ogle (Bootle) 
discussed ‘ Hindrances to the Training of Efficient 
Librarians.’ 

On Wednesday, July 14th, Mr. F. M. Crunden 
(St. Louis Public Library) read a paper ‘On 
Books and Text-Books: the Function of the 
Library in Education.’ 

Mr. Sidney Lee (editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’) pointed out the relations 
between ‘National Biography and National 
Bibliography.’ ‘The ‘Dictionary’ might be 
regarded as a contribution to national biblio- 
graphy, and as an index to what was memorable 
in national literature. In the course of the 
discussion several speakers referred to the value 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ as the foundation of any 
future general catalogue of English literature, 
and remark was made as to Mr. Lee’s own life 
of Shakspeare. The meeting was also ad- 
dressed by Mr. George Smith, and the special 
thanks of the Conference were voted to Mr. 
Smith as publisher and to Mr. Lee as the editor 
of that great national undertaking. 

‘The Relations of Bibliography and Cata- 
loguing’ were shown by Mr. A. W. Pollard 
(British Museum). The aim of the cataloguer 
was to identify a book for the visitor, while 
the bibliographer desired to show the relation 
of one book to other books. ‘The Alphabetical 
and Classified Forms of Catalogue’ were com- 
pared by Mr. F. T. Barrett (Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow) ; and Prof. C. Dziatzko (University 
Library, Géttingen) presented a learned review 
‘Of the Aid lent by Public Bodies to the Art 
of Printing in the Early Days of Typography.’ 
Mr. C. A. Cutler (Northampton, U.S.) gave a 
description of the ‘ Expansive Classification of 
Books on the Shelves’; Mr. A. W. Robertson 
(Aberdeen Public Library) dealt with shelf- 
classification generally ; Mr. H.C. L. Anderson 
(Public Library of New South Wales) told of 
‘ Library Work in New South Wales’; and Mr. 
W. H. James Weale (National Art Library, 
South Kensington Museum) furnished an 
account of the history and cataloguing of the 
institution over which he presides. 








Literary Gossip. 

Lorp RrssiEspALE, who was Master of 
the Buckhounds in the last administration, 
is preparing a volume of recollections of 
‘The Queen’s Hounds and Stag-Hunting.’ 
It will be published by Messrs. Longman, 
and will be illustrated by prints and 
drawings from Her Majesty’s collections at 
Windsor Castle and at Cumberland Lodge. 

Tur Syndics of the University Press, 
Cambridge, have asked Mr. G. Forrest, 





Director of Records, Government of India, 
to write ‘A History of British India’ 
for the ‘Cambridge Historical Series.” 
The forthcoming number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine will contain an article on ‘ Bombay 
Past and Present,’ by Mr. Forrest. Writing 
about the Queen’s statue at Bombay, Mr. 
Forrest states :-— 

‘“‘The private and personal virtues of the 
Queen have also become known, and enthroned 
Her Majesty in the hearts of many millions of 
her distant subjects. In a remote village in the 
north of India a peasant had a grievance, and he 
called the village schoolmaster to his aid, and 
they wrote a letter stating the case, and they 
addressed it ‘To the Good Lady in England,’ 
and the letter reached Balmoral. To be known 
to distant subject races as ‘the Good Lady in 
England’ is an achievement of which any 
monarch may well be proud.” 

Tue Iona cross of Cornish granite, 32 ft. 
in height, which has been erected on the 
summit of Freshwater Down in memory of 
the late Poet Laureate, and which is hence- 
forth to be known as the Tennyson Beacon, 
will be handed over on behalf of the com- 
mittee of subscribers to the Corporation of 
the Trinity House on August 6th next, when 
the inscription will be unveiled by Lady 
Tennyson. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will be present, and take part in the cere- 
mony, which is fixed for 3 p.m. 


Mapame Saran GRAND, who has returned 
to London after some months’ stay abroad, 
has brought with her the MS. of the new 
novel upon which she has been long occupied, 
and has placed it in the hands of Mr. 
Heinemann for publication. 

Pror. Laveuton is working at ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Henry Reeve.’ Naturally 
enough the book will be published by 
Messrs. Longman. 

Mr. Kineston, the author of ‘ Hertford- 
shire during the Civil War,’ is engaged 
upon a work on ‘East Anglia and the 
Great Civil War.’ It will give a history 
of the rising in the counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Hertford. The work will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock in the early 
autumn. 

Tux Historical Society of Trinity Cullege, 
Dublin, of which he was an early member, 
if not one of the founders, is co-operating 
with the National Literary Society of Ire- 
land to celebrate the centenary of Burke’s 
death. This month not being opportune, 
it is proposed to hold a public meeting 
next November. His Honour Judge Webb 
has promised to read a paper, and efforts 
are being made by the promoters to make 
the meeting representative. It is pro- 
posed to erect a tablet on the house in which 
Burke was born; and it is hoped that 
the revived interest may induce some pub- 
lisher to issue a much needed complete 
edition of his works. Communications 
may be addressed to Mr. E. R. McC. Dix, 
17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Dr. Nurcombe OxenHAm is going to take 
the field with a work on ‘The Validity of 
the Papal Claims,’ to which the Archbishop 
of York will write a preface and which 
Messrs. Longman will publish. The same 
firm promises a biography of Dr. Maples, 
Bishop of Likoma, in Central Africa, by 
his sister. 
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Mr. Pacer Toynseez, who is responsible 
for the index of proper names appended 
to the Oxford edition of the complete works 
of Dante, has at length completed and sent 
to press the first part of his ‘Dante Dic- 
tionary’ (comprising the proper names). 
The volume will be published by the 
Clarendon Press. In the second part Mr. 
Toynbee proposes to deal with the voca- 
bulary of the ‘Divina Commedia’ and 
‘ Canzoniere.’ 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Althaus, 
long Professor of German at University 
College, Gower Street, and author of 
‘ Briefwechsel und Gespriche mit Alexander 
von Humboldt,’ and of two volumes of 
‘Englische Charakterbilder.’ He edited 
the ‘ Rémische Tagebiicher’ of F. Gregoro- 
vius. 


THE decease is announced of Capt. the 
Hon. D. Bingham, who wrote works on 
‘The Marriages of the Bonapartes’ and 
‘The Marriages of the Bourbons,’ and 
rinted a ‘Selection from the Letters of 
apoleon I.,’ also a monograph on ‘The 
Bastille.’ He was in Paris during the 
siege, and published ‘A Journal of the 
Siege of Paris’ in 1871. He acted as 
Paris correspondent of several London 
journals as well as of the Scotsman. 


Tue box of flowers which, thanks to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, was put on 
Heine’s grave, has had to be removed, 
as it was placed there ‘sans l’autorisa- 
tion de la famille,” and so that journal 
has been obliged to trouble Frau Char- 
lotte von Embden, the poet’s sister, who 
is now in her ninety - seventh year, for 
legal authority to decorate her brother’s 
grave. 

Mr. Peruerick is exhibiting the MS. (in 
twenty-six quarto volumes) of his biblio- 
graphy of Australasia at the Library Ex- 
hibition at the Guildhall. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Education, Scotland — Annual 
Report by the Accountant (6d.), and List 
of School Boards and Particulars of Esti- 
mated Grants under the New Scotch Edu- 
cation Act (2d.); List of all Pensions granted 
during the Year ended 20th June, 1897, 
and charged upon the Civil List (1d.); and 
two further Reports on the Charities of 
Anglesey Parishes (6d. and 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


es 


Prehistoric Problems. By Robert Munro, M.D. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue title of this book is pretentious, and 
et it refers to very few really pre- 
istoric problems, and not one of them 
is treated exhaustively. The manner of 
reproducing old work is disadvantageous 
to the matter. In his preface the author 
frankly states that one chapter (ii.) 
concerning “the relation between the 
erect posture and the physical or intel- 
lectual development of man” remains un- 
changed since it formed his Presidential 
Address to Section H, British Association, 
at Nottingham (1893). The rest of the book 
is largely made up from various articles 
already published or from addresses to 
different societies. The revision of these 





papers has been so careless that it is diffi- 
cult at times to determine what audience is 
being addressed, and the meaning is thereby 
unnecessarily involved or obscured, whilst 
needless repetitions also occur. 

The book has two main divisions—anthro- 
pological and archeological. Of the two the 
first is by far the better half. Dr. Munro 
accepts the development theory as correct, 
and makes an important distinction between 
man and his predecessors in the erect pos- 
ture; but it is surprising to find some of the 
necessities of the case ignored, and others 
too faintheartedly adopted to carry con- 
viction to a mind disposed to believe. It is 
not rational to subscribe to the development 
theory and reject Pliocene man; nor is it 
quite wise, even from a physiological stand- 
point, to disregard so largely the positive 
and cumulative effects of the use of tools, 
especially upon brain development. The 
preface leads to the expectation that an 
attempt would be made ‘“‘to correlate the 
phenomena of man’s environments with the 
corporeal changes necessitated by his higher 
intelligence.’ Yet exceedingly little is said 
concerning the preliminary steps, other than 
the able and suggestive comments upon the 
probable influences attributable to man’s 
becoming a biped. The primary evidence 
of the Quaternary gravels is almost com- 
pletely ignored, and the significance of re- 
worked derivatives in some of the oldest 
of these gravels is not even so much as 
referred to. Nor is any reference made to 
that long period in early man’s existence 
when he used tools before he had acquired 
the art of making them, or to the still longer 
time in which, up to the present, no evi- 
dence has been produced of his knowledge 
of any use of fire. The hiatus between 
paleolithic and neolithic man is vaguely 
discussed, and it is difficult to say from this 
book if any such break exists or not. To 
“dispel the mists hovering around the fate 
of paleolithic man in Europe, what is now 
required is practical research under skilled 
observers.” This is quite true provided 
those observers are free from prejudices, 
both personal and general. The harm done 
to science to-day and the hindrance of true 
progress by the stubborn scepticism of some 
of the leaders of anthropological research 
will stand out hereafter as a grave blot 
upon the splendid record of science at the 
latter end of our century. With a writer 
like Dr. Munro, who breathes out faith in 
evolution from nearly every page, it is 
greatly to be regretted that undue pro- 
minence is so often given to doubts that 
are direful and fears that befog. But Dr. 
Munro says :— 


‘*To prevent error and safeguard the in- 
terests of scientific research, too much caution 
cannot be displayed in the selection of materials 
in support of such controverted problems as the 
origin and antiquity of man. It is better to 
reject, temporarily at least, discoveries to which 
any reasonable objection can be raised, than to 
expose the whole evidence to the attacks of 
unbelievers.”’ 


It is precisely this spirit that caused so 
long an interval to elapse before the acknow- 
ledgment of stone man’s existence, after 
the recognition of the beautiful stone imple- 
ment found in the gravels of Gray’s Inn at 
the end of the seventeenth century, figured 
and described by Hearne in his preface to 





Leland’s ‘Collectanea,’ published in 17}5 
This same spirit leads our own scientific 
men to lag far behind their continental ang 
American brethren in recognition of Ter. 
tiary man, and still more unhappily leads 
to the needless destruction of much pricelegg 
evidence. It is now more than forty yearg 
since the Neanderthal skull was discovered 
yet the discussion is carried very littl, 
further than it then stood, even since the 
discovery of Pithecanthropus erectus. 

The second half of Dr. Munro’s book, 
devoted to the archeological side, is weaker 
than the first (or anthropological). The 
chapter referring to prehistoric trepanni 
is interesting, and dwells upon a truly 
curious problem. So also does the final 
chapter, which deals with stone saws and 
sickles. But the uses of otter traps and 
bone skates do not complete the list of 
problems meriting attention. Wooden or 
bone contrivances, hinged with iron, and 
used for sport, are worthy of notice in 
comprehensive review of human progress; 
but we do not expect them to occupy such 
disproportionate space in a book devoted to 
prehistoric problems when so many more 
important questions await discussion. The 
material necessary is to hand in _ such 
profuse abundance there remains no excuse 
for the production of volumes of so imper. 
fect or misleading a type as this last effort 
of Dr.Munro. The addition of other points, 
if treated in the able and lucid style the 
author possesses, would, with his practical 
experience and thorough knowledge, make 
a book of real value to students and of 
considerable interest to general readers. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, 
By W.H. Perkin, jun., F.R.S., and Bevan Lean, 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is not an ordinary 
manual of elementary chemistry: it is truly an 
introduction to the study of chemistry. Whilst 
the authors have been actuated by the modem 
feeling that science in a school curriculum is 
chiefly valuable as a means of culture, and not 
principally for its facts—that the learner should 
be taught to learn how to learn—yet they have 
succeeded, probably unwittingly, in giving an 
old-fashioned flavour to their little book, re 
minding one of the time when laboratories and 
teachers were few and far between, and exani- 
nations in chemistry were unknown. This to 
our mind considerably enhances its value. The 
guiding principle in the selection and treatment 
of the subject-matter has been that of evolution. 
As the authors point out, quoting from Prof. 
H. A. Miers :— 

“The order in which a subject can best be un 
folded before a student’s mind is very satisfactorily 
marked out by the historical development of the 
subject ; a profitable course of teaching is sugge' 
by the history of a science, and the order in which 
problems have presented themselves to successive 
generations is the order in which they may be most 
naturally presented to the individual.” 

Of course, in an introduction to the subject 
only the main roads can be followed, and not 
the various by-paths and blind alleys. After 
a few words on alchemy and the birth of 
chemistry, which tend to show the necessity of 
exact measurements, about sixty pages are 
devoted to measurements of length, of mass, of 
the volume of liquids, of temperature, of rela- 
tive densities, and of the pressure of the 
atmosphere, each chapter being followed by 
some examples and well-devised exercises. Then 
follow chapters on change of state and on 
important chemical operations such as solution, 
crystallization, the preparation of common acids, 
alkalis, and salts. After this, the student 
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set to work on a series of short researches, e. q., 
the discovery of fixed air by the action of acids 
on chalk ; the study of fire and air, including 
the discovery of ‘‘fire-air” (hydrogen) and 

« yitiated air” (nitrogen) ; the rusting of iron ; 
the discovery of oxygen; the action of acids 
upon metals ; water, its synthesis and analysis ; 
and the properties of gases. In all these 
cases the lines of the original investigators, 
Black, Priestley, Scheele, Lavoisier, Caven- 
dish, &c., are fairly closely followed. Later on 
the student, following the methods of Black, 
makes a complete research on chalk, the fullest 
of the exercises in the book. Other chapters, 
with exercises bearing on the law of definite 
proportions, follow, and an appendix on labora- 
tory fittings and apparatus. It is insisted that 
experiments should be for the most part quanti- 
tative in character, and it is recommended that 
in school laboratories the boys should work in 
pairs ; thereby time, labour, and material are 
saved, and the boys generally learn more than 
when working singly. One paragraph from the 

reface we most strongly recommend to the 
attention of all elementary teachers :— 

“If any would-be chemists have not yet mastered 

the elements of arithmetic, decimals, the unitary 
system, percentages, and proportional parts, we 
recommend them to close this book and go back to 
their ciphering. There can be no sound knowledge 
of physics or of chemistry without mathematical 
Pane. There is nothing more distracting to 
teacher and to student than to find that laboratory 
results cannot be worked out for want of adequate 
mathematical knowledge.” 
It is worthy of notice that this book 
includes nearly all the recommendations 
contained in the syllabus of a course 
in elementary science, including physics 
and chemistry, issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, although it was 
drawn up quite independently of their Com- 
mittee on Science Teaching. Moreover, most 
of the chapters had been worked out, previous 
to publication, by the authors’ own elementary 
students at Owens College, and in the labora- 
tories of various schools where elementary science 
is well taught, so that they have been properly 
tested. In some few cases the lessons suggested 
appear to be rather too long to be satisfactorily 
carried out in the time mentioned as the maxi- 
mum desirable, one and a half hours; but the 
individual teacher can modify them to allow for 
the time at his disposal. The authors are to 
be most sincerely congratulated both on their 
effort to produce a good introduction to the 
study of natural philosophy and on their accom- 
plishment ; the method and the matter are alike 
excellent, and the historical notes and anecdotes 
occasionally quoted add a living and human 
interest to the subject which will serve to 
attract many a young student. We can most 
cordially recommend this little book and 
wish it every success. It is well printed and 
got up, there are 136 useful figures, and mis- 
prints are very few; but on p. 274 washing 
soda should be described as mild alkali rather 
than ‘‘ milk” alkali, and on p. 63 the figure of 
the cistern of a barometer would be better if it 
were not upside down. 

The Detection and Measurement of Inflam- 
mable Gas and Vapour in the Air. By Frank 
Clowes. With a Chapter on the Detection and 
Measurement of Petroleum Vapour, by Bover- 
ton Redwood. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)— 
Prof. Clowes has summed up in this book the 
results of the investigations which he has been 
pursuing for several years, primarily on the 


)) detection and estimation of small quantities of 


firedamp in the air of coal mines. Most of the 
volume has been published before in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, or in Transactions of 
different Institutes of Mining Engineers. Some 
fresh matter, however, is added. A summary 
of the work of Dr. Haldane on the poisonous 
properties and detection of carbonic oxide (from 
the Journal of Physiology) is given ; and there 
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is a chapter on atmospheres which extinguish 
flame and which are irrespirable, with special 
reference to carbon dioxide. The historical 
summary of methods of gas-testing used in coal 
mines is interesting, and leads up to a descrip- 
tion of Dr. Clowes’s well-known improvements 
in the flame-cap test, which consist mainly in 
substituting a standard hydrogen flame, under 
control, for the oil, alcohol, or other flame, 
formerly used. At the end of various chapters 
Dr. Clowes reprints some of his original papers 
on the subject dealt with in the chapter, a 
custom not to be commended as it leads to need- 
less repetition and is apt to be tedious. Not 
the least interesting and important part of the 
book is that by Mr. Redwood, on the detection 
and measurement of petroleum vapour in air. 
_This is of the greatest importance in testing the 
air in the holds of vessels or in other enclosed 
spaces where petroleum has been stored, and 
Mr. Redwood, in consultation with Dr. Clowes 
and with the assistance of Messrs. W. J. Fraser 
& Co., has devised a modification of Clowes’s 
hydrogen lamp which renders it possible to 
detect with certainty very small quantities of 
petroleum vapour in air, and so to take pre- 
cautions which will prevent explosions such as 
that which occurred on the steamship Tancar- 
ville in 1891, when five men were killed. Board 
of Trade regulations now require such examina- 
tions to be made, and also require a regular 
inspection of street boxes and other receptacles 
for electric lines in order to detect any accumu- 
lation of coal gas which may have occurred there ; 
for these tests the Clowes-Redwood testing 
apparatus seems to be admirably adapted. We 
are sorry that both Dr. Clowes and Mr. Red- 
wood call the mineral mica by the name talc; 
we are aware that this is a rather common trade 
custom, but it should not be encouraged in 
a work pretending to scientific accuracy. A 
coloured frontispiece shows the appearance of 
the standard hydrogen flame with flame-caps 
caused by varying percentages of marsh gas 
and of light petroleum vapour ; less than one- 
quarter per cent. of marsh gas in the air can 
readily be detected, and one-twentieth per cent. 
of light petroleum vapour. Dr. Clowes states 
that the danger of an explosion from a mixture 
of other gases with air is greatest in the case of 
hydrogen and least in the case of marsh gas, 
because in the latter case explosive mixtures 
are only formed when between 5 per cent. 
and 13 per cent. of the hydrocarbon is 
present in the air, but with hydrogen from 
5 per cent. to 72 per cent. forms an explo- 
sive mixture. But from the figures given 
by Clowes, acetylene is even more dangerous, 
as from 3 to 82 per cent. in the air forms an 
explosive mixture. This is partly due to the 
explosive decomposition of acetylene itself into 
its elements under certain conditions, and is of 
some importance now that calcium carbide has 
become a commercial article for the production 
of acetylene. A useful bibliography concludes 
the volume. 








THE MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION. 

THe annual meeting of this Association, 
which aims at rendering to the museums of our 
country a similar service to that which the 
Library Association renders to its libraries, was 
held last week at Oxford, under the presidency 
of Prof. Ray Lankester. The President received 
the members at Exeter College on Tuesday 
evening, and the business of the session was 
opened the following morning by a presidential 
address on museums, with special reference to 
those of Oxford. Many of the communications 
which followed were appropriately descriptive 
of the local collections: thus Prof. Miers de- 
scribed the mode in which he has recently 
arranged the mineral collections; Mr. Henry 
Balfour explained the system on which the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum is arranged; Mr. Goodrich 
entered into details respecting the methods 
adopted for mounting specimens in the zoo- 





logical museum ; and Prof. Poulton enlarged on 
the various modes of mounting Lepidoptera. 
Among communications of a more general 
nature were those of Prof. Flinders Petrie, in 
which he advocated the formation of a staff of 
travelling specialists to visit museums and aid 
the curators ; and of Mr. F. W. Rudler, dealing 
with the principles adopted in the arrangement 
of ethnographical collections. Mr. Howarth, 
one of the secretaries, discussed the circulation 
system of the Department of Science and Art. 
Prof. Talmage, from Utah, described the occur- 
rence of the gigantic crystals of selenite which 
he has presented to Oxford and to many other 
museums in this country. Most of the papers 
led to discussions which were well sustained 
and marked by a very practical character. 
Visits were made to all the Oxford museums, 
under the guidance of the professors and 
curators. On Thursday evening a brilliant 
reception was held in the Ashmolean Museum 
by Mr. Arthur Evans and Prof. Percy Gardner. 
Sir John Evans also took an active part at the 
conversazione. On this occasion Dr. Drury 
Fortnum’s Jubilee gift to the University was 
for the first time exhibited. It consists of his 
valuable collection of finger rings, numbering 
more than eight hundred specimens, and illus- 
trating the history of rings from the earliest 
types. The Association, in bringing a very suc- 
cessful meeting to a close on the Friday, warmly 
acknowledged the services of Mr. Balfour, who, 
in Prof. Lankester’s absence, presided with 
admirable tact at many of the meetings. 








SOCIETIES. 

ARCHZAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 7th.—Judge 
Baylis, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
exhibited a water-bailiff's silver mace, 6in. long, 
consisting of a tube or barrel surmounted with the 
royal crown. At the lower end of the tube is a 
small seal-shaped cap which unscrews. This tube 
or barrel is the receptacle for a silver oar 4}, in. in 
length. When the water-bailiff, or constable, was 
ordered to board a ship to arrest some offender he 
would proceed to unscrew the end, withdraw the 
little oar, refix the cap, and screw the oar into a 
hole in the cap, thus forming an instrument 103 in. 
in length. When closed it formed a constable’s staff 
for service on shore. The hall-mark on the mace is 
nearly obliterated, but the shaft of the oar bearsa 
hall-mark, with date-letter P for the year 1830, and 
the maker’s mark F. H.—Chancellor Ferguson exhi- 
bited a hippo-sandal, in which he had placed a 
horse's hoof, showing it to be undoubtedly a horse- 
shoe, and probably used to — broken orinjured 
hoof. It was p bewreerne in a Romano - British 
village near Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland. He 
also exhibited two hippo-sandals of neo-archaic 
date, oue from Poulton-in-the-Fylde, in Lancashire, 
the other from the banks of the Solway, and both 
formed to enlarge the surface of the tread so as to 
prevent the horse sinking in the soft mosses once 
peculiar to the districts. Chancellor Ferguson also 
exhibited three photographs of an iron chest which 
was recently brought to light in the Post Office at Car- 
lisle, being very similar to one in the Iron Room at 
South Kensington, and labelled “ Coffer or Deed 
Chest, wrought iron painted—German 16th Century.” 
—Mr. Somers Clarke read a paper ‘On some Social 
Customs of the Copts.’ The paper, written in Eng- 
lish by a Coptic gentleman in Cairo, Simaika Bey, 
was a brief account of the customs observed at 
weddings, christenings, and on the death of a rela- 
tive, most of these usages being of the highest anti- 
quity, some dating unquestionably from pre-Christian 
times. Many of these are fast disappearing. The 
writer explained that in the matter of the choice of 
a wife the parents acted entirely as they thought fit, 
the young people having no voice in the matter. 
The ceremony of betrothal was described, and the 
celebration of the wedding, with the illumination 
of the house, feasting, &c., and, finally, the actual 
wedding or “ crowning ” ceremony, celebrated either 
at the bridegroom’s house or in the church. The 
customary ceremonies at the birth and christening 
of a child were also described. The child receives 
its name on the seventh day after birth, but is not 
usually christened until the lapse of, in the case of 
a male child, forty days, or of a female, eighty days, 
this ceremony always taking place in church. The 
retention of senseless customs at the occurrence of 
death was regretted — frightful lamentations and 
cries on the part of the women, hired singers to 
proclaim the virtues of the deceased, virtues 
perhaps undiscovered until the last moment, For 
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forty days after the death the women of the house 
cry and wail two or three times a day, and the 
mourning continues a whole year. An interise con- 
servatism retains these customs among the women, 
whilst they are viewed with regret by the men.— 
Prof. B. Lewis read a paper ‘On the Gallo-Roman 
Museum at Sens.’ It consists of stones discovered 
by excavating the walls of this city ; they had been 
taken from sepulchral monuments and other struc- 
tures, and used as building materials to fortify the 
place against attacks of barbarians. The stones 
may be divided into two classes—those that are 
inscribed, and those that are sculptured. Amongst 
the former the most remarkable inscriptions, seven 
in number, relate to the family of Magilius Hono- 
ratus, which held a high position at Lyons also. 
Another epigraph is short, but interesting ; it re- 
cords the erection of a colonnade and covered walk 
(porticus et ambulatorium), and a distribution of 
wive and oil by magistrates, probably Aidiles, at 
their own expense (propriis impensis). The reliefs 
include a great variety of subjects—mythological, 
domestic, and funereal. Most important among 
them is the one that representsa scene from the 
legend of Iphigenia in Tauris. Orestes appears as 
a prisoner with his hands tied behind his back, but 
the priestess desires them to be loosed, because he 
is a victim devoted to the goddess Diana (Artemis). 
In this series we find many persons engaged in the 
trades and occupations: of daily life, e. g., a bird- 
catcher, a fuller, a tailor, a musician holding 
cymbals, and painters decorating the wall of a house 
al fresco. Architectural fragments are very numer- 
ous—cornices, capitals of columns, and friezes—in- 
dicating the great prosperity of the city under the 
toman empire. 








Science Gossip. 


A NEW scientific series will make its appear- 
ance during the course of the autumn. Mr. 
Beddard, F.R.S., is the editor, and Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands & Co. are the publishers. It will 
be entitled ‘‘The Progressive Science Series,” 
a title which is intended to be indicative of the 
character and scope of the volumes as opposed 
to a series whose object is merely historical 
or expository. In other words, the volumes 
will endeavour to point towards the line of 
future discoveries in each particular branch, 
and save investigators the trouble of going over 
ground that has recently been trodden without 
result. Prof. Cope will write on ‘ Vertebrate 
Paleontology,’ Mr. Geikie on ‘Earth Structure,’ 
Mr. St. George Mivart on ‘The Groundwork 
of Science,’ and Mr. Bonney on ‘ Volcanoes.’ 
Other volumes are in contemplation on heredity 
in relation to crime, in both its legal and scien- 
tific aspects ; on the relation between science 
and religion ; upon the animal ovum ; and pos- 
sibly a volume upon marriage and divorce. The 
series in its entirety will comprise volumes on 
every branch of science, some half dozen or 
more being published in each year at first. 
Only editions of moderate numbers will be pub- 
lished, to enable the various works to be altered 
at short intervals should their authors deem it 
necessary, thereby keeping them thoroughly up 
to date. The first volume may be expected 
early in October. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. pro- 
pose to publish shortly a ‘ Life of Sir Charles 
Tilston Bright,’ the distinguished engineer and 
pioneer of electric telegraphy, who was knighted 
when but twenty-six years of age for laying the 
first Atlantic cable. The work, compiled by a 
brother and son, is based largely on the diaries 
kept by Sir Charles Bright, and reads like an 
autobiographical narrative of truly stirring 
events. It will be issued by subscription in 
two volumes, and the number printed will be 
strictly limited. 


On July 6th Dr. Albert von Kolliker cele- 
brated a double festival—his eightieth birthday, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment 
as Professor of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy at the University of Wiirzburg. The 
venerable biologist, who received greetings from 
learned societies in all parts of the globe, is a 
native of Ziirich, where he was born in 1817. 
After studying in the university of his native 
town, and afterwards at Bonn and Berlin, he 





was appointed in 1845 to the Chair of Physiology 
in Ziirich. Two years later he was invited to 
Wiirzburg, where he has laboured for the last 
half century. He visited his native city last 
year at the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft, of which 
he has been a member for fifty years, and sur- 
prised all his colleagues by his freshness and 
vigour in the discussions. The second quarterly 
** Heft ” of the Jahrschrift of the Society, which 
was published on July 6th, contains an excellent 
portrait of Prof. Kolliker. 

D’ARREST’S periodical comet was detected by 
Mr. Perrine at the Lick Observatory on the 
morning of the 29th ult., its place at the time 
being approximately R.A.2 1", N.P.D. 83° 46’, 
in the north-eastern part of the constellation 
Cetus. According to M. Leveau’s ephemeris it 
is moving in a nearly easterly direction, and is 
now on the border line of Taurus and Eridanus; 
but it is not likely that any more observations 
will be possible at the present return. This 
comet was first discovered by D’Arrest at Leipzig 
on June 27th, 1851. It has always been a very 
faint object ; the period is about six and a half 
years, and it was observed in 1857, 1870, 1877, 
and 1890, but not at the returns of 1864 and 
1884, on which occasions it was unfavourably 
placed. The next return, in the autumn of 1903, 
will probably take place under somewhat better 
conditions for observation. It is the first comet 
of the present year. 








FINE ARTS 


EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Land of the Monuments. By J. Pollard. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—This book is a care- 
fully written account of a trip which Mr. Pollard 
made to Egypt in recent years, and is illustrated 
by fifteen plates and a map. It is addressed 
neither to the expert nor to the ignorant, 
and it appears to be an honest record of the 
impressions which Mr. Pollard’s travels in 
Egypt have made upon his mind ; many people 
write such in letters to friends or in diaries, but 
few print them. He accepts unhesitatingly all 
the recent identifications of Biblical sites made 
by explorers in the Delta, and he is untroubled 
by the many difficulties and doubts which beset 
the path of the historical student. He knows 
his Bible well—a rare qualification in these 
days—and his references to Biblical parallels 
are tolerably complete. His authorities are 
often antiquated, but there is no doubt that he 
has used the various guide-books to Egypt with 
great diligence, and that he has reproduced with 
fair correctness the greater part of the infor- 
mation which he has derived from them. Mr. 
Pollard has nothing new to say, and his theo- 
rizings are few; here and there, however, he 
makes slips. Thus on p. 191 he confuses the 
god Ap-uat with Anpu ; they are distinct gods, 
although each is depicted in the form of a 
jackal. The word ab (‘‘to pour out water ’”’) 
has nothing whatever to do with the Greek 
Bdérrtw (p. 201); the Coptic word for king is 
derived not from the old Egyptian word for 
uraeus, but from the old Egyptian word wr, 
‘* prince, governor, great man,” and the like ; 
the word ‘‘ Pharaoh” has nothing whatever to 
do with the Coptic words for ‘‘the king,” but 
is derived from the two ancient Egyptian words 
per a, which mean “ great house,” i.e., the 
house in which all men live (p. 229); in the 
Egyptian word printed on p. 393 there is a 
misprint (‘‘pa” for tcha); and the name 
of the village Balydna is spelt ‘‘ Bellianeh ” 
(p. 197). Mr. Pollard’s book has an index, 
but it omits important names like Girgeh, 
Nefert, Ra-hotep, Aah-hotep, and many others. 

Die Entstehung des iiltesten Schriftsystems, 
oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen. Dar- 
gelegt von F. Delitzsch. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.) 


—This essay on the origin of the cuneiform 








character, though closely reasoned and care. 
fully written, will not carry conviction into 
the mind of the general reader, for theory and 
fact are so mixed in it that it is difficult to 
see where the one ends and the other begins 
Besides this, the book is lithographed, and jg 
therefore not easy to read. Having stated that 
the cuneiform character was used all over Western 
Asia, from Elam on the east to the Mediterranean 
on the west, and from Armenia on the north to 
the Persian Gulf on the south, Dr. Delitzsch 
goes on to describe the attempts which others 
and himself have made to explain the system of 
the cuneiform characters, and decides, rightly 
we think, that they are of pictorial origin. But, 
according to him, their inventors were masters 
both of sign combinations and of wedge combi. 
nations ; thus the compound sign for ‘slaye” 
is composed of the signs for ‘‘ man + captive,” 
and the sign for ‘‘ moon” or ‘‘month” can, by 
the mere mechanical addition of signs, be made 
to indicate ‘‘new moon” or ‘‘ beginning of the 
month” and ‘full moon” or ‘ middle of the 
month.” A curious theory worked out partially 
in the book is that the inventors—who, by the 
way, Dr. Delitzsch thinks were priests—modified 
the meaning of signs systematically by the addi- 
tion of three or four wedges. Thus the sign bu 
means ‘‘long,” but with three wedges inserted 
‘*very long”; and the sign si ‘‘ full,” with three 
wedges inserted ‘‘ very full, overflowing.” This 
may be so, for the old Egyptians added three 
strokes after a word to express plurality or 
majesty, and so far as we can see the ancient 
scribes of Babylonia and of Egypt followed the 
same plan in such matters. The addition toa 
simple sign of a number of wedges to modify the 
meaning was called by the Sumerians ‘‘ gunu,” 
i.e., ‘‘load,” and Dr. Delitzsch shows that the 
‘*Gunierung” or ‘‘loading” of signs was very 
common. We think that he presses his theory 
overmuch in the chapters which relate to it, 
He distinguishes 45 Urbildern and signs which 
have a ‘‘motive,” and thinks that about 400 
ingenious combinations were made from them; 
G. Smith, however, tabulated 180 ‘‘ original 
signs.” Some of Dr. Delitzsch’s conclusions 
are interesting, especially one in which he 
proves that (p. 194) the sign for ‘‘man” isa 
picture of a man kneeling or lying flat on the 
ground in adoration before a god, thus indi- 
cating that man is par excellence the ‘‘ praying 
animal.” The chapter on the civilization of the 
inventors of the cuneiform writing is good, but 
there is nothing new in it, and the facts are 
‘*evidential.” We are glad to note that Dr. 
Delitzsch has profited by the extracts from 
cuneiform texts, giving proofs of the existence 
of the languages of Sumer and Accad, which 
Dr. Bezold has published in his ‘ Catalogue’ 
on pp. 1200, 1354, 1469, and 1805; to doubt 
after this would be folly. During the past few 
years attempts have been made to show that the 
Pheenician alphabet was derived from the cunei- 
form signs of Babylonia, and that the values of 
the letters were obtained by akrophony, in the 
same way as the Persian cuneiform alphabet was 
derived from the later Assyrian or Babylonian 
signs. 
Delitzsch has ranged himself, and he is quite 
certain (p. 226) that fifteen Phoenician letters 
have their origin in Babylonian ‘‘ primitive 
signs” of the first or second grade. He states 
quite definitely, too, that all attempts to derive 
the Pheenician alphabet from the Egyptian 
hieratic or hieroglyphics have ended in 
an absolute fiasco, which, in his opinion, 
cannot be denied (p. 223). Now here 
we think that Dr. Delitzsch is getting out of 
his depth, and by making statements of this 
nature on points of which he knows nothing he 
courts hostile criticism. The great defect of 
his present work is the absence of any general 
archzeological knowledge displayed therein. A 
good example of this is his omission to show that 
the chief factor in the modification of cuneiform 
signs was the material upon which they were 
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written. Further, if he examines the signs 
which M. Amiaud gave in his list, he will see 
that a number of his general statements are 
untenable ; and we cannot help wondering what 
Dr. Delitzsch will say when he examines the 
terribly complex signs in the early Babylonian 
texts which the Trustees of the British Museum 
have just published. Dr. Delitzsch’s book is 
one to be trusted where his knowledge is ade- 
quate ; but he is not an archzeologist, and he 
has made no special study of his own subject 
from the general standpoint of anthropology 
and comparative ethnology. 








TWO PORTRAITS OF SWIFT. 

Klea Avenue, Clapham, S.W. 
Tue portrait, a half-length, to which the Earl 
of Oxford refers in the letter quoted by your 
correspondent Mr. Temple Scott, was sold at 
the earl’s sale in 1741/2 (March 10th, lot 37) for 
ten guineas to Lord Chesterfield. It was not 
in Lord Chesterfield’s sale by Mr. Christie in 
April, 1782, and may have been bequeathed 
to some one, or it may still be in possession of 
the present representative of the family. The 
Bodleian possesses a good portrait—a bust, 
attributed to Jervas. This was at the South 
Kensington Exhibition in 1867. Bindon’s por- 
trait of Swift, also a bust, was lent to the same 
exhibition by Judge Berwick. It is No. 143 in 
the Catalogue, and its present whereabouts can 

doubtless be easily ascertained. 
W. Roserts. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curist1—E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 10th inst. the following pictures, from various 
collections : Sir T. Lawrence, Portrait of Eliza- 
beth Gott, 892/.; Portrait of Benjamin Gott, 
Esq., 1,7321.; Portraits of the Misses Fanny 
and Jane Hamond, 1,470/.; Portraits of the 
Misses Fullarton, 2,310). G. Romney, Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante, 1,9951.; Portrait of a 
Lady, seated under a tree, 7561.; Head of a 
Young Lady, 3251.; Head of a Lady, turned 
to the right, 220/.; Portrait of John Walter 
Tempest, 1,260/.; Portrait of Diana (Whit- 
taker), Lady Hamlyn Williams, 115/.; Lady 
Hamilton as Meditation, 1,029). Sir H. 
Raeburn, Edward S. Fraser, 346]. ; William 
Fraser, jun., of Reelig, 420).; Edward S. 
Fraser, 4831. ; Alexander Charles Fraser, jun., 
of Reelig, 630/.; James Baillie Fraser, of 
Reelig, 3991.; George John Fraser, of Reelig, 
6721.; Jane Anne Catherine Fraser, of Reelig, 
8$82].; Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord Wood- 
houselee, 2251.; Jane Fraser Tytler, daughter 
of Lord Woodhouselee, 1,312/.; Portrait of Miss 
Story, of Silkstone Hall, Durham, 168]. D. 
Teniers, The Prodigal Son, a farmyard with 
figures and animals, 194/.; An Interior, with 
nine monkeys, 199/.; An Alchemist, in his 
laboratory, 5041. Weenix, Sculptured Vases, 
1051. Marieschi, A Canal Scene, with figures, 
2521.; A Scene on the Grand Canal, Venice, 
2521.; A Canal, with bridge and figures, 2361.; 
The Rialto, Venice, 2201. Murillo, The Mag- 
dalen, 8131. P. Nasmyth, A Woody Landscape, 
with a horseman under some trees, 1891. J. 
Russell, The Favourite Rabbit, 3837. J. Lotens, 
A Grand Landscape, with a forest on the left, 
1891. J. Crome, A Landscape in Norfolk, with 
two donkeys under a tree, 1471. Rubens, Por- 
trait of the Archduke Albert of Austria, and 
Portrait of Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta of 
Spain, 7141. J. Stark, A Road through a 
Wood, with sheep, 1361. G. Stuart, The Duke 
(the Union Duke) and Duchess of Queensberry 
(Kitty Hyde), and their two sons, 3991. Sir J. 
Reynolds, Portrait of George Selwyn, 4201.; 
Portrait of a Lady, 336]. F. Cotes, Portrait of 
a Young Lady, 1061. 

@ same auctioneers sold on the 12th inst. 
the following pictures : Anonymous, Portrait of 
4 Young Lady, in white dress, with black cloak, 
1411. T, Gainsborough, Portrait of a Lady, in 
ted dress, 1051. 





Hine-Art Gossig. 

In the gallery of the Fine-Art Society may be 
seen three collections of drawings: some works, 
mainly with a pen in ink, by Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne, and some fineand delicate achievements 
with the same materials by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
and also a series of silver-point drawings by Mr. 
C. Sainton, which he calls ‘‘ Fancies.” The first 
are nearly a hundred in number, and include a 
considerable proportion which have been cut in 
wood and published in Punch, where they are 
so well known that to speak of Mr. Sambourne’s 
bold and effective method of drawing, his 
somewhat heavy touch, and _ characteristic 
style is needless. The satirist’s subjects are 
chiefly, as everybody knows, Mr. Gladstone 
and the Emperor of Germany. The best of the 
examples before us, all of which are, artistically 
speaking, superior to the woodcuts which re- 
produced them, seem to be No. 10, the late 
Premier examining ‘‘the Liberal majority ” 
with a serviceable microscope; No. 14, ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone reading Lord Rosebery’s Speech’ ; 
No. 29, Mr. Gladstone counselling Prince 
Bismarck to ‘‘ Do as I do, and stick to post- 
cards!” and No. 67, the ‘‘ Imperial Artist ” 
regretting that he has not been able to 
finish his picture in time for the Academy, 
where it was ‘‘sure to be accepted.” Of Mr. 
Thomson’s drawings it may be said _ that 
they suffer in translation even more—or, rather, 
much more—than Mr. Sambourne’s. They are 
illustrations—ninety in all—to Miss Austen’s 
‘Emma,’ of which the best is ‘‘ Who should 
come in but Elizabeth and her brother,” ‘‘ He 
stopt to look in,” ‘‘I am very sorry to hear, Miss 
Fairfax”; to ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ of which we 
prefer ‘‘They sang together” ; and to Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s ‘ Rosina,’ of which ‘‘ I'm the tallest ” 
is the most charming. Mr. Sainton’s silver- 
points, as usual with him, show an exquisite 
sense of beauty of a certain sort, his extremely 
delicate touch (without which silver-point is a 
terrible snare), and the grace and animation of 
the figures he affects. Some of these designs 
are more than commonly choice : for instance, 
‘ An Idyll,’ a very pretty group indeed, ‘A Fire- 
fly,’ ‘La Belle du Village,’ and ‘Spring.’ The 
Fine-Art Society intends to reproduce in fac- 
simile ten of the fourteen drawings by Mr. 
Sainton, and publish them in a portfolio. 

At Messrs. Obach & Co.’s, Cockspur Street, 
may now be seen, amongst other works, M. 
Harpignies’s landscape ‘Solitude,’ praised in 
these columns by M. Michel (Athen. No. 3631) ; 
to it the Médaille d’Honneur of this year’s 
Salon was awarded. 

Messrs. Briss, Sanps & Co. have in pre- 
paration, and will publish not later than 
October 15th, a large work on ‘Christ and His 
Mother in Italian Art,’ edited by Canon Eyton 
and Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). It con- 
sists of fifty examples of the most famous 
Madonnas, Holy Families, Nativities, Cruci- 
fixions, and other subjects portraying the 
various incidents in the life of Jesus Christ. 
A portfolio of india proofs of these plates for 
the purpose of framing will accompany the 
volume. 

A monocraPH on ‘The Church Towers of 
Somersetshire,’ containing fifty-one etchings 
by Mr. E. Piper, Member of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, is announced by Messrs. 
Frost & Reed, of Bristol. The work will con- 
tain a general introduction and a descriptive 
article upon each church by Mr. J. L. W. 
Page. 

Tue collections of china, curios, and old 
furniture of the late Mr. G. T. Robinson are 
to be sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson on 
Thursday and Friday next. 


A Grant from the Treasury has enabled the 
British Museum authorities to add a large 
number of coins, secured chiefly at the Montagu 
and Bunbury sales, to the collection during the 








year 1896. The new acquisitions, many of which 
are of considerable beauty and rarity, include 
an Italian ves signatum, belonging probably to 
the latter half of the fourth century; a gold 
quarter-stater of Tarentum; brazen coins of 
Heraclea and Laus (Lucania), Caulonia and 
Terina (Bruttii) ; several Sicilian specimens ; 
tetradrachms of Amphipolis and Chalcidice, with 
two types of Apollo; a drachm of Magnetes 
with a very fine and carefully executed head of 
Zeus; a remarkable tetradrachm of Nabis, 
ruler of Lacedzemon, of extreme rarity, whose 
genuineness is proved by the unusual form of 
the tyrant’s name which it bears; two fine 
specimens of the electrum coinage of Lesbos ; 
a very rare stater of Alexander II. Zebina ; and 
a tetradrachm of Parthia with a fine bust of 
Mithradates I. 


M. AtBert MaIcNan is to paint the ceiling 
of the salle of the new Opéra Comique, Paris, 
and for the grand foyer MM. Mercié and 
Falguiére are to execute statues, that by the 
former representing L’Opéra Comique, that of 
the latter Le Drame Lyrique. 








MUSIC 


—_— 


English Minstrelsie: a National Monument 
of English Song. Collated and edited, 
with Notes and Historical Introductions, 
by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. VII. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

Tue editor, of whom an excellent portrait 
appears at the head of this volume, has 
written, by way of introduction, an ‘ Essay 
on English Folk - Music,’ in which he 
tells some of the difficulties of the under- 
taking to which he has devoted so much 
time and attention. Many a weary and 
often unsuccessful tramp has he taken 
up hill and down dale to collect material 
—material which, when found, had to be 
carefully noted down and sifted. “A 
collector,” says our editor, ‘‘must be fur- 
nished with infinite patience and put up 
with much disappointment.” Patience is 
undoubtedly necessary, but the task also 
demands infinite tact. If, in search of some 
rare book or manuscript, a scholar addresses 
himself to the curator of some great library 
or to some eminent savant, he will, as a rule, 
find either ready and most willing to render 
him all assistance in his researches. But 
the aged poor, the blind, the lame, are—to 
use a favourite expression of Mr. Gould’s— 
difficult to ‘‘draw.’’ Mostare shy, and, just 
as counsel have often to go to work ina very 
roundabout way to extort from a nervous 
witness some statement or admission, so 
the earnest collector has to humour these 
humble country folk, to listen patiently to 
their talk, and seize the lucky moment in 
which, forgetting they are being interviewed, 
they sing one or more quaint old melodies, 
which are at once noted down and thus 
rescued from oblivion. 

With regard to this noting down of 
melodies the reverend gentleman is quite 
frank. This is what he says:— 

‘‘Now I myself can note a melody if I can 
bring my singer to a piano; but I cannot write 
—or, as he would say, prick down—the air 
without this assistance. I might, perhaps, induce 
an old minstrel to come to my house, but the 
majority of singers were not to be lured from 
their own houses further than the tavern, and 
in neither was there a piano.” 

So he called to his aid ‘ skilled musicians,” 

the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, the 
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Rey. F. W. Bussell, and Mr. W. H. Hopkin- 
son, A.R.C.0., to help him in his task. 
This noting or pricking down of melodies 
is a matter of immense importance. The 
singing of uncultured peasants, of aged 
village folk, is often very uncertain, and the 
most careful transcriber may easily be mis- 
led. Mr. Gould and his associates, however, 
seem to have taken every precaution. Ver- 
sions of the same melody, noted down in 
various places, often widely removed, were 
compared. Nay, even more was done. But 
we had best quote Mr. Gould’s own words: 

** After a while, we came to see that when a 
singer had been singing for some time he lost 
his power of individualising a melody...... When 
we were thus in doubt about a melody...... we 
laid it aside, waited a few days, and then asked 
the man to begin with that song, whereupon we 
were able to correct the errors on the previous 
occasion.” 

Our editor utters a note of warning. ‘It 
is,” he says, ‘“‘a most unfortunate thing that 
no one has thought of gathering together the 
folk-airs till quite recently, when they are 
trembling on the verge of oblivion.” And 
he also makes a useful suggestion. ‘‘ Much,” 
he says, ‘‘might be done by ladies.” He 
means, of course, much more, for already 
Miss Lucy Broadwood, Miss Bidder, and one 
or two other ladies have devoted themselves 
to the work. Certain counties—Northum- 
berland, Sussex, Devon, and Cornwall— 
have been explored, yet nothing has been 
done for the other counties. The fields are 
overripe, but the labourers as yet are few. 








THE WEEK. 


Royal Opera, COVENT GARDEN.—‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ ; 
* Inez Mendo’; ‘ Don Juan.’ 
QuEeEn’s HaLu.—Festival Concert. 


Ir was a happy thought of the present 
Covent Garden management to restore 
Mozart’s original harpsichord accompani- 
ments to the recitativo secco in ‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro’ and ‘Don Juan.’ The late Sir 
Michael Costa and other conductors had a 
singular fondness for the ugly scrape of a 
violoncello and a double-bass, and latterly 
the full force of strings has been employed. 
Of course, neither method is according to 
the intentions of the composer, and the 
reversion to the style of a century ago may 
therefore be highly commended. Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch is a master on the harpsichord, 
and did his work right well. The general 
performance was very even and, if the term 
may be pardoned, thoroughly Mozartean, 
Madame Eames as the Countess, Madame 
Clementine de Vere (a youthful and charm- 
ing débutante) as Suzanne, Mile. Zélie de 
Lussan as Cherubino, M. Edouard de 
Reszké as the Count, and Signor Ancona as 
Figaro, fulfilling their respective tasks in a 
manner worthy of unqualified praise. 

It is now necessary to pass to the con- 
sideration of ‘Inez Mendo,’ an opera pro- 
duced for the first time on any stage 
on Saturday last, and though the ver- 
dict of the audience may be distrusted, 
the initial reception was highly favour- 
able. The composer is M. F. d’Erlanger, 
who, in order that he may not be con- 
founded with some one else of the same 
name, has adopted that of Frédéric Regnal. 
He has chosen for his musical inspiration 
in this instance an early play by Pina 
Mérimée, in which there is an unpleasant 





odour, though a pulsation of humanity. 
The scene is laid in Galicia, the period 
being 1640, and the story is quite as 
Spanish as that of ‘Carmen.’ Don Sal- 
vador de Mendoza, son of the Duke of 
Mendoza, is in love with Inez Mendo, the 
daughter of Juan Mendo, a farmer, who 
is also, by Galician law, public executioner 
by heredity, though he has never been 
called upon to perform his detestable duty. 
Quite contrary to preconceived ideas of 
Spanish etiquette, the Duke comes to the 
farmer, and in a smiling manner asks for 
the hand of Inez for hisson. Knowing his 
dreadful secret, Mendo gives his consent 
with reluctance ; and then joy begins to turn 
into grief. A frivolous dragoon officer, 
Carlos Sandoval, serenades Inez, and, being 
challenged by the genuine lover, is dis- 
patched. The penalty for fatal duelling 
is death, and after concealing himself for 
a while in the rooms of Inez, Salvador gives 
himself up to justice, and is duly condemned 
to execution. On the morning of the fateful 
day, however, he is permitted to wed Inez, 
and we witness a little of this mournful 
marriage ceremony. Juan Mendo declares 
that, as he has the choice between two 
weapons, an axe and a dagger, he throws 
the axe away and stabs himself with the 
poignard, just as the Duke arrives hurriedly 
with a royal pardon. In this state of un- 
certainty as to what ensues the opera comes 
to an end. 

With respect to the music, it may be said 
at once that if M. Regnal is an amateur, 
he understands how to compose as few 
amateurs have done in the history of the 
art. The score is perhaps a trifle thin in 
places as regards orchestration, and of 
evidence of individuality we have as 
little as ‘Der Evangelimann’ shows. The 
latter is typically German, and ‘Inez 
Mendo’ is equally French with a few 
touches of Spanish colouring. Leading 
themes are freely employed with effect, and 
it may be said, to M. Regnal’s credit, that 
his concerted music is admirably written 
throughout, displaying evidence of a well- 
trained hand. Further, there is evidence of 
sincerity in feeling, both in the light and in 
the serious and tragic portions of the opera ; 
and if it would be idle to expect permanent 
success for ‘Inez Mendo,’ it is a work that 
entitles us to hope for much more original 
work from the same source. As regards 
the Covent Garden performance, we have 
little but praise to offer. In the titular 
réle Madame Saville sings and acts plea- 
santly, and M. Alvarez, though he was not 
in his best voice last Saturday, is eminently 
qualified for the character of Don Salvador. 
M. Renaud as Juan Mendois a very pathetic 
figure, and M. Journet, M. Dufrane, M. 
Bonnard, M. Jacques Bars, and Mlle. Bauer- 
meister did well. 

Turning to the consideration of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ on Tuesday this week, good 
opinions may be freely expressed, though it 
is certainly rather amusing that an opera 
written in Italian on a Spanish subject by 
a German composer should be performed in 
French in an English opera-house. Such, 
however, was the case on this occasion, and 
it is only justice to say that Mozart’s score 
did not suffer very much by this curious 
polyglot arrangement. M. Renaud was 


gallant in bearing, handsome in appear- 


ance, and vocally commendable ag th, 
Don; and a new-comer, M. Fugére, createg 
a very favourable impression as Leporello 
as he not only looked the character well, but 
acted with all needful force and humour, 
M. Bonnard as Don Ottavio, M. Journet as 
the Commendatore, Mlle. Zélie de Lusgan 
as Zerlina, and Miss Macintyre as Elvira 
earned warm applause ; but Madame Adiny 
was not altogether satisfactory as Donna 
Anna, as her voice seemed rather harsh and 
unsympathetic. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch was 
again highly satisfactory in his harpsichord 
accompaniments to the so-called “ dry” 
recitatives. 

The orchestral and choral concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Thursday last week jp 
favour of the Naval and Marine Engineer’ 
International Congress, which was given in 
honour of the foreign delegates, could 
scarcely have passed off more successfully, 
a measure of éclat being given to the occa. 
sion by the fact that over two hundred 
choristers from Leeds and neighbouring 
towns came to the metropolis for the per. 
formance. It was somewhat misleading 
to state that they were members of the 
Leeds Festival Choir, for the chorus em- 
ployed at the triennial gatherings on each 
occasion is a specially selected body, dis- 
banded as soon as the celebration is 
at an end. This fact, however, need not 
interfere with cordial appreciation of the 
Yorkshire singers, for the performance 
may be recorded as successful to a great 
degree. The principal choral efforts were 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s ode ‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ a superb work which always grows 
on acquaintance; the Prologue to ‘The 
Golden Legend,’ a work which it may 
be remembered was first produced at the 
Leeds Festival in 1886 ; and those splendid 
choruses “The people shall hear” and 
“The horse and his rider’’ from ‘ Israel 
in Egypt.’ All these were grandly rendered, 
the sonority of the voices being almost 
amazing. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s bright 
and clever overture ‘ Britannia,’ Brahms’s 
equally brilliant ‘ Academic’ Overture, and 
Tschaikowsky’s fantasia for orchestra on 
the subject of Francesca da Rimini, were 
admirably played under the direction of 
Prof. Villiers Stanford by an orchestra of 
nearly one hundred and twenty performers, 
mainly past and present pupils of the Royal 
College of Music. Madame Albani and 
Mr. Andrew Black were entirely successful 
in their solo efforts. 








Musical Gossip. 


AFTERNOON concerts during the fashionable 
season at private residences have rarely any 
artistic importance, but that for which Mlle. 
Pauline Joran was responsible at No. 4, 
Grosvenor Gardens, the residence of the Vis- 
count and Viscountess Wolseley, on Thursday 
last week was above the average of this class 
of entertainment, for in addition to Mlle. Joran, 
who was equally acceptable as a vocalist and 4 
violinist, Miss Elise Joran displayed consider- 
able taste as a pianist, and Miss Rosa Green, 
Signor Ancona, Sefior Guetary, Mr. Alfred 
Gallrein, and Mr. Joseph O’Mara took part in 
the concert, which concluded with Ferdinando 
Paer’s pretty one-act opera ‘Il Maestro di 
Cappella,’ which, it may be remembered, was 
revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre last 





year. 
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ix so-called Wagner Concerts are announced 
to be given by Mr. Schulz-Curtius in the 
Queen’s Hall during the next season. The con- 
ductors will be Herr Mottl, Herr Richard 
Strauss, Herr Weingartner, and Herr Levi. 
The concerts cannot fail to prove of the highest 
interest, though, of course, full particulars are 
not yet to hand. 

Tue Committee of the Halle Memorial Fund 
have presented a scholarship in the pianoforte 
department of the value of 301. per annum to the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, the same 
tobe called the ‘‘Sir Charles Halle Scholarship.” 
The trustee of the late Elizabeth Read has also 

resented a scholarship of the value of 301. per 
annum to the College for young women of proved 
musical ability whose means are insufficient to 
pay the College fees. 

Herr SIEGFRIED WAGNER’s comic opera based 
on one of Grimm’s fairy stories may be heard in 
London during the autumn. 

An arrangement has been made for an Italian 
version of ‘ Der Evangelimann’ to be produced 
in the principal towns in the peninsula. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Madame Norcrosse’s Matinée Musicale, 3, No. 38, Hyde Park 


Gardens. 
— Royal aeebeny.of Music Excelsior Society's Concert, 8, Royal 
Academy of Music. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tces. Concert of Prize-Winners at the Music Trades Exhibition, 
8, Agricultural Hail. 
— Operatic Performance, Selections from ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 8, Royal 
Academy of Music. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wev. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s Concert of Antiquarian Music, 8, Stein- 


way 2 

— Dramatic Performance, ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 8, Royal 
Academy of Music. 

— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs, Koyal Academy of Music Students’ Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Royal College of Music Orchestral Concert, 7.45. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


Fri. 


Bar. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Her Masesty’s.—‘ The Silver Key,’ a Comedy in Four 
=. By Sydney Grundy. Adapted from Alexandre 

lumas. 

Matinép THEATRE —Elizabethan Stage Society : ‘ Arden 
of Feversham’; ‘The King and the Countess,’ an Episode 
in the Play of ‘ Edward III,’ 


In dealing with the defects of theatrical 
criticism, Alexandre Dumas (the younger, 
not the elder) says in one or other of his 
prefaces that the critic forgets that the 
dramatist knows beforehand, and has said 
to himself, all that the critic can tell him. 
This may well be true. It does not, how- 
ever, dispense with the obligation on the 
critic—if he would vindicate, perhaps super- 
fluously, his own existence—of facing the 
risk and writing what he thinks. It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Grundy knows as well as we 
can tell him that the processes which proved 
effective in dealing with ‘Les Petits 
Oiseaux’ of Labiche and Delacour are less 
satisfactory when applied to a comic master- 

lece such as is ‘Mademoiselle de Belle- 
isle’ ‘A Pair of Spectacles’ was a bril- 
liant specimen of adaptation. ‘The Silver 
Key’ is to the comedy of Dumas what a 

ancake is to an omelette souffiée. A pancake 
as its place in gastronomy, and ‘The 
Silver Key’ may be seen by those who do 
not know ‘ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle.’ We 
are at a loss, however, to understand to 
what motive to assign the changes Mr. 
Grundy has made, as it seems, in a pure 
spirit of wantonness. What is more natural 
than that Gabrielle, upon hearing of the 
monstrous and dishonouring accusations to 
Which she is subject, should demand from 
the Duke of Richelieu an explanation which 
she naturally believes will result in her 
complete exculpation? Such a demand is 


XUM 





made in good faith, and is answered by the 
Duke with a little embarrassment, but in 
what is practically a similar spirit. It is 
overheard by the lover, who naturally finds 
his worst suspicions confirmed. Mr. Grundy 
keeps the Chevalier on the stage during the 
interview, a position intolerable for him, and 
destructive of the value of the experiment. 
Richelieu has demanded, and probably by 
this time obtained, from his rival the 
thousand crowns which constitute the wager; 
to say that he had not won them would 
be to charge himself with cheating. It is 
quite obvious that the Duke, under such 
conditions, must hold his tongue. If it is 
supposed that some dishonour attends the 
overhearing of a conversation, the supposi- 
tion is foreign to the spirit of the age and to 
that of comedy. Does not Sir Peter Teazle 
listen to the explanations of Charles Surface, 
and does any one blame him for so doing? 
This one illustration must suffice, since 
it is characteristic. Wherever Mr. Grundy 
has departed from his original he has gone 
astray ; where he has stuck to it his work is 
at its best. The performance lacks distinc- 
tion in nearly all cases and lightness in most. 
Mr. Lewis Waller goes furthest astray in 
making the Chevalier a grave, dignified, 
and somewhat saturnine man. Mrs. Tree 
presents us with a gracious and coquettish 
type of womanhood, and charges it with an 
individuality which is acceptable enough, 
but is not that of the Marquise de Prie. 
Neither in appearance nor in bearing did 
Mr. Charles Allan, the Duc d’Aumont, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the Chevalier d’Auvray, 
belong to the period of the play. They 
might rather have stepped out of the comedy 
of Moliére. The Richelieu of Mr. Tree was 
decidedly the best performance. It lacked 
neither distinction nor impertinence, which 
are the chief attributes assigned it by 
Dumas. It might, perhaps, be a little 
more devil-may-care, though it may be 
remembered that at this period Richelieu 
had begun to regard gallantry rather as a 
means to further his ambition than as in 
itself an absorbing entertainment. The 
performance was received with favour. It 
will merit warmer praise when some change 
is made in the disposition of the business. 
The scene of dice-throwing went for nothing. 

With a view to its production at the so- 
styled Matinée Theatre, ‘Arden of Fever- 
sham’ has been rather ruthlessly mangled 
and abridged. It cannot be said that any 
strong illumination is cast upon it by the 
stage presentation which, under these con- 
ditions, it has received. The entire action 
passes in the house of Arden, in which the 
murder is ultimately accomplished, and here 
the details of the crime are studied and 
arranged almost under the nose of the 
victim. This plan and the excision of all 
the outdoor scenes, in which the escapes of 
Arden are so frequent as to appear almost 
miraculous, deprive the whole of vraisem- 
blance. One is singularly impressed with 
the easy and cheerful manner in which the 
death of Arden is contemplated by all the 
numerous people to whom it is confided. 
In a fine passage in Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Both- 
well,’ Hay of Talla says, concerning the 
queen, 

I have trod deep in the red wash o’ the war 


As who walks reddest, yet I could not sleep, 
I doubt, with next night’s dead man overhead, 








No scruples of this kind beset any of the 
inhabitants of Arden’s house, even to Susan 
Mosbie. The performance was amateurish. 

The episode concerning Edward III. and 
the Countess of Salisbury in Roxburgh Castle 
is told inaccurately and at some length in 
Froissart, and is borrowed by Bandello. 
In ‘The Palace of Pleasure,’ whence the story 
was taken, conceivably, by Shakspeare and 
inserted in ‘Edward III.,’ the errors are 
corrected, and it is shown that it was the 
Black Prince, and not Edward III., who 
married the Countess. The dramatist adheres, 
however, to the Froissart version. Without 
being good enough, the performance of this 
short and noble fragment was much better 
than that of ‘Arden of Feversham.’ In both 
cases the dresses were good, and the whole 
from an educational standpoint had some 
charm. Those who are interested in the 
authorship of the play will find in the 
Atheneum of the 28th of March, 1874, an 
important letter from Payne Collier which 
is well worth reconsideration. 








The Case of Rebellious Susan: a Comedy in 
Three Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Mr. Jones has ushered in with 
a satirical dedication to Mrs. Grundy his saucy 
and sparkling comedy ‘The Case of Rebellious 
Susan.’ In this he declines to advance 
any moral except that ‘‘as women cannot 
retaliate openly, they may retaliate secretly— 
and lie.” He says, moreover, in a postscript, 
what in a sense is true, ‘‘ My comedy isn’t a 
comedy at all. It’s a tragedy dressed up as a 
comedy ”—a phrase that would be more signi- 
ficant if its application did not extend beyond 
a three-act play to a good deal of life, which is, 
said a predecessor of Mr. Jones, ‘‘a comedy to 
those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.” 
Upon the production of this play at the Criterion 
we hailed it as among the best of Mr. Jones’s 
works. This impression is fortified in perusal. 
Lady Susan, avowedly here ‘‘the woman who 
did,” is a fresh, human, and sparkling creature, 
and her victory over her husband—who is 
typical in his way—is complete. ll that is 
connected with the main plot is, indeed, excel- 
lent; the characters are well drawn, and the 
display of human nature, under existing social 
conditions, is good in all respects. We like less 
in perusal the underplot concerning the loves 
of Fergusson Pybus and Elaine Shrimpton. 
Characters corresponding to these may exist, but 
we have not met them. Lady Susan Harabin 
we can trace among our acquaintance, and the 
prototype of James Harabin may be found in 
every club smoking-room. 


Shakespeare: The Tempest. Edited by F. S. 
Boas. (Blackie & Son.)—This is one of the 
‘*Warwick Shakespeare” series, which professes 
to make a special feature of literary criticism. 
It is, therefore, disappointing to find that the 
critical appreciation of the characters of the play 
is far from adequate. The section on Ariel is 
poor ; his hint of fellow-feeling for humanity, 
which distinguishes him from Puck and which 
Tennyson has reproduced in his Titania, is 
entirely unnoticed. If the editor could not find 
room for more sesthetic criticism, he should at 
any rate have referred to sources where it is to be 
found. The notes, however, and glossary are 
very good, though they have obviously gained 
much from the work of predecessors. Mr. Boas 
might have added that Shakspeare’s use of 
‘‘ genius ” for the personified self is good Latin, 
and that Tennyson has ventured to use ‘‘pathos” 
for strong feeling, just as ‘‘ passion” is used in 
this play. The derivation and use of ‘‘ nimble ” 
also deserved notice. The force of the allusion 
to Dido as widow is, perhaps, that she lost a 
husband by sea. This is naturally suggested 
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—— Milan and Naples have 

More widows in them of this business’ making. 
Nothing known as ‘‘ broom” to-day (Cytisus or 
Genista) is of sufficient dimensions to make 
‘*broom-groves” (IV. i. 66), but rather than 
read ‘‘ brown groves” we would suggest that 
groves of birch trees, which were used to make 
brooms or besoms, may be meant. The 
‘* pioned ” of the same passage can hardly refer 
to peonies, which, though they are not neces- 
sarily the flowers used for the crowns of the 
nymphs in the passage, are not in blossom 
before or in April. 








DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SHAKSPEARE, 


In looking over some suits of the reign of 
Charles I. the other day, I came across the 
following, which seems to have been unnoticed 
by the biographers of Shakspeare. I think it is 
of value. Additional light is thus thrown on 
‘**the eastern tenement,” which Mr. Sidney Lee 
says ‘‘ was let out to strangers for more than 
two centuries, and by them converted into an 
inn.” The ‘‘one Shakespeare ” first mentioned 
was the dramatist’s father. 


‘* The severall answeare of Thomas Willis, Defend 
to the bill of Compl’t of Allen Wasteli Compl’t. 

“The said Defend havinge saved to himselfe nowe 
and att all tymes hereafter the benefitt of excepc’on 
to thuncerteynties and insufficiencies of the said bill 
of Compl’t for answeare thereunto sayeth that hee 
thinketh and hopeth to prove that Edward Willis of 
Kingsnorton in the County of Wigorn’ in the said 
bill of Compl’t named was in his life tyme lawfully 
seised in his demeasne as of fee of and in twoe small 
burgages or tenementes with thapp’ten’ces in Strat- 
ford upon Avon in the Countie of Warr’ And beinge 
desirous to make the same one convenient dwelling 
And wantinge roome for that purpose Thereupon 
the said Edward Willis as this Defendt hopeth to 
make it appeare did about fortie yeares since 
purchase to him and his heires of and from 
one Shakespeare one parcell of land conteyninge 
aboute seaventeene foote square (as hee taketh it) 
next adjoyninge to one of the said burgages or tene- 
mentes, & which parcell of ground and backside this 
Deft conceiveth to be the parcell of ground or back- 
side intended by the said bill And the said Edward 
Willis beinge seised in his demeasne as of fee of & 
in the said twoe burgages or tenementes & parcell 
of ground Hee the said Edward Willis aboute fortie 
yeares since did make and erect one intire tenement 
upon a greate parte of the same And havinge soe 
made erected and converted the same into one 
tenement Thereupon and after the same was soe 
made into one tenement And had bene soe enjoyed 
for diverse yeares hee the said Edward Willis by 
the name of Edward Willis of Kingsnorton in the 
Countie of Worcester yoman by Deed indented 
bearinge date the twentith daye of July in the 
seaventh yeare of the raigne of our late Soveraigne 
lord Kinge James of England aswell for the naturall 
love and affece’on which hee did beare unto Edward 
Willeyes of Honnesworth in the Countie of Staff Nay- 
lor his kinsman (beinge this Def brother) And for 
other good causes and reasonable considerac’ons him 
movinge did by the said Deed indented geve grante 
infeoffe convey assure and confirme to Thomas 
Osborne and Bartholomewe Austeyne and their 
heires All the said twoe burgages or tenementes 
and parcell of ground and backside (as this Deft 
conceiveth) by these or the like names videl't 
All that messuage or tenement and burgage with 
thapp’ten’ces called the Bell otherwise the signe of 
the Bell heretofore used or occupied in twoe tene- 
mentes scituate and beinge in Stratford upon Avon 
in the Countie of Warr’ in a streete there com’only 
called Henley Streete and nowe or late in the tenure 
or occupac’on of Robert Brookes or of his assignes 
or undertenantes betweene the tenement of Thomas 
Horneby on the east parte and the tenement late of 
William Shakespeare on the West parte and the 
streete aforesaid on the south parte and the king’s 
highe way called Gilpittes on the north parte To- 
geather with all gardens edifices howses barnes 
stables and buyldings easementes proffittes com’ons 
and com’odities whatsoever to the said messuage 
tenement or burgage and premisses or to any parte 
or parcell thereof belonginge,” &c. 


This answer was sworn by the defendant, 
Thomas Willis, at Walsall, co. Stafford, on the 
9th of October, 14 Car. I. (i.e., 1638). The 


other documents in the suit are unhappily miss- 








Dramatic Gossip. 

MavaMeE Bernuarpt’s farewell performance 
took place on Wednesday at the Adelphi in 
Marguerite Gautier, and on the following day 
she began at Portsmouth a short country tour, 
in the course of which she will also be seen in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, Bradford, and Leeds. 
Her performance on Tuesday of Mrs. Clarkson 
in ‘L’Etrangére’ attracted one of the most 
brilliant audiences of the season. 

Wiru the departure of the foreign artists the 
season may be held to have finished. Madame 
Bernhardt cut ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ out of 
her programme, and contented herself with 
giving a few representations of ‘L’Etrangére.’ 
Madame Réjane has definitely abandoned the 
idea of producing ‘ La Maison de Poupée,’ which 
was to be a special feature in her programme, 
and finished her engagement at the Lyric in 
‘Madame Sans-Géne.’ 

Miss Marion Terry will reappear at the 
Adelphi in the forthcoming Waterloo drama of 
Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
for which Mr. Cartwright and Mr. H. Nicholls 
have also been engaged. 

TxE termination of the Haymarket season is 
fixed for the 24th inst. The run of ‘A Marriage 
of Convenience’ will be resumed on September 
4th, when the house will reopen. 

A NEW comedy by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
will be produced by Mr. Wyndham at the 
Criterion in September. 

Sm Henry Irvine reappeared as Shylock 
and Miss Terry as Portia in a performance of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ given on Thursday 
at the Lyceum for the International Congress 
of Librarians. 








MISCELLANEA 


———— 


A Couple of Scott Queries.—In a letter now in 
my possession, addressed by Joanna Baillie to 
George Thomson, the correspondent of Burns, 
in January, 1838, there is the following passage : 

‘‘We have, like yourself, been very much occupied 
with the sixth volume of Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Life’; 
particularly the very interesting Diary has touched 
us pleasingly and painfully. I cannot answer your 
question as to who was the munificent friend who 
offered the 30,0007. on the failure of his affairs, but 
it has been supposed to be the late Lord Dudley, and 
it probably was him.” 

Lord Dudley’s name has, I believe, been talked 
of in connexion with the generous offer. Has 
it ever been definitely ascertained that he was 
the ‘*‘ munificent friend” ? Lockhart, of course, 
knew the name, but, so far at least as the ‘ Life’ 
is concerned, left it a secret.—In a letter written 
to George Thomson on July 23rd, 1806, Scott 
says: ‘‘In case you have not seen the enclosed 
squib, I beg your acceptance of a copy. It has 
made much noise in London.” What was the 
squib? That it was from Scott’s own pen seems 
to me almost certain from the words used by 
Thomson in acknowledging it. ‘‘I had seen 
your squib before,” he says, ‘‘and am glad to 
possess a copy.” Mr. Andrew Lang suggests to 
me in a courteous note that ‘‘ your squib” might 
mean simply ‘‘the squib you send.” That is 
possible, of course, but Ido not think it pro- 
bable. Mr. Lang’s alternative suggestion that 
Scott refers to ‘The Miseries of Human Life’ 
(Lockhart, iii. 2) is more likely to be correct. I 
shall be glad of any further light on both points. 
J. CuraBert Happen. 








To CorrEsPoNDENTS—C. S. O.—J. L.—A. A. M.—E. B. N. 
—N. P.—H. E. S.—received. 
A. H. G.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 





Erratum.—No. 3637, p. 68, col. 2, line 31, for ‘‘ Moidan” 





read Mordan, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in 


CANADA, the UNITED STATES, and MEXICO, 3 
WINIFRED, LADY HOWARD OF GLOSSOP, With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
a. J. Lu. a —F a With a Special 
apter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and P 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ie 6d. “ “ — 
“** Journeys among the Gentle Japs’ is avowedly a book 
of first impressions. It is written by a tourist who 
more than ordinary descriptive power. Mr. Thomas write, 
with judgment and self-restraint, and is neither too lavish 
with praise or with censure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘ Marlborough House 
and its Occupants.’ Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrateg 
cloth, 10s. 6d. : 
‘*He has much to say which is at once fresh and interest. 
ing, and which even when it is not the one is at least the 
other......The total result is a book which is likely to finds 
large number of interested readers.”—Globe. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 
the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illu- 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

‘Very interesting reminiscences.” — Times. 

“The general and wholly admirable purpose of the bookis 
to show the disastrous effect of spasmodic interest in the 
Navy followed by periods of neglect. It may now be hoped 
that the day has gone by in which First Lords found no 
support in the Cabinet. The book has high interest for 
recent naval history, and is very amusing and instructive, 
It is embellished by many excellent portraits.” 

Army and Navy Gazette, 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘ The Infiu- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
**Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics...... By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”— 7imes. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, 


the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. D.C. 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with New Preface, a Map, and 150 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in 1897: 


being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Year, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D. Witha 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS 


and STATESMEN, 1844-1897. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, formerly a Member of the House of Re 
presentatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. 
With 50 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The MASSARENES. By Ouida. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pages, 6s. 
“So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, 
it will seem to most readers tantalizingly short.”— Truth. 
‘Incomparably the best the author has ever written.” 
National Observer. 


The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
“ Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, 
and puzzling...... Deserves grateful recognition by lovers of 
tales well told.”— World. 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain, 
Cc. 

“The development of events is extremely interesting; it 
is invested at various stages with fine touches of tenderness, 
and the racy dialogue is a constant source of enjoyment.’ 























Scotsman. | 





FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 


The MAGIC INK. By Wm. Black. 


Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and 
Complete Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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=| MR. MURRAY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








WASTE and REPAIR in MODERN LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health 


under Conditions which prevail at the Present Time. By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


iL. Contents :—Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in London Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and Disinfection—Clothing as a 
preventive against Cold—A Contribution to the Alcoholic Question—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria—The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation and 
In Prevention of Cholera. 

B 


wit! The STORY of a GREAT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. An Account of the Origin and Adminis- 


tration of the “ Beds and Bucks” and “ Thorney ” Estates. By the DUKE of BEDFORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


the Contents :—History and Origin of Thorney—Financial Results—The Bedford Principle of Estate Management—Charities—Rent Remissions and Revaluations—Allotments and Small 
y the Holdings—Allotments and Parish Councils—An Experiment Station: 1. Agricultural; 2. Horticultural; 3. Educational—Farms in Hand and the Laying Down of Land to Grass— 
Special & Detailed Account of the Beds and Bucks and Thorney Estates. 


sw? LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 


<a By the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

lavi . . 

““| HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry 

B EDWARD KREHBIEL, Author of ‘Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,’ &c. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

— Contents :—Recognition of Musical Klements—The Contents and Kinds of Music—The Modern Orchestra—At an Orchestral Concert—At a Pianoforte Recital—At the Opera—Choirs 


and Choral Music—Musician, Critic, and Public. 


tit!) MURRAY'S CYCLISTS ROAD-BOOK, from London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton, 


to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom, [Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the End of the Book, 
NS. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 
’ 


sim | ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of HESSE, Princess of Great Britain. Letters to Her Majesty the 


tration Queen, With a Memoir by H.R,H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, containing the last Letter written by 
fd Princess Alice. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


wf The LIFE and LETTERS of BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., and LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
book is 8vo, 32. 


ws) NOTES from a DIARY, 1851“1872. Kept by the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. G. Grant Duff, 


cat for G.C.8.I., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 1881-6, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 


te 1The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies, Corre- 
the spondence, &c. Printed Verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With a Preface by the EARL of SHEFFIELD. With 
1. By Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

bo Vol. I. The SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, Edited by JoHN MurRRaAy. 12s, 

t other Vol. II., III. GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS to his FATHER, his STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, and others, from 1735 to 1794. Edited, 


with Notes, &c., by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 24s. 


"““"| LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Sir 





or, HENRY STUART CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. With Portrait. Feap, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

po.) A MEMOIR of the LATE SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, P.C. K.C.B. G.C.M.G., sometime Minister 
= at the Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface by General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. With 
) Illus: Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

~~ {lhe LETTERS of FREDERIC, LORD BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
97: 1868-1871. Edited by GEORGE EDEN MARINDIN,. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s, 


wut OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences of the late Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author 


wae of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ With Portraits, Crown 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 


RS The LIFE of BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir William W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. With Portraits, 8vo. 14s. 
nt] RUNNING the BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the 


American Civil War. By THOMAS E. TAYLOR. With an Introduction by JULIAN CORBETT. Illustrations by R. T, Pritchett, and Maps. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘da|4¢ JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain 


Regions of Japan, By the Rev. WALTER WESTON, M.A. F.S.A., Member of the Alpine Club, late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan, With Maps and 
ongth, Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


COMMON THOUGHTS on SERIOUS SUBJECTS: Addresses to the Elder Students of the 


IT Rajkumar College, Kattywar. By the late CHESTER MAGNAGHTEN, M.A. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by ROBERT WHITELAW, 
‘ Master at Rugby School. With Portrait and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


«The DAWN of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a History of Travel and Geographical Science from the 





\ Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 A.D., with an Account of the Achievements and Writings of the Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese 
Jil, Students and Explorers. By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With Reproduction of the Principal Maps of the 
atain,’ Time. 8vo, 18s. 

ite ° . 
| The NAVY and the NATION. By James R. Thursfield, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sir George Syden- 
a HAM CLARKE, R.E. K.C.M.G, F.R.S. With Maps. 8vo. 14s. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. With Notes Abridged for the Use of 


Students. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Author of ‘Greece in the Age of 
Pericles.’ With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE, 


eee eeeeeee~ererere ene e>S>*?~OOOOrw——ow—ow'™"”?] 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 103d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans, Price 3s, 6d, cloth; by post, 4s. 1d. 





ANNUALLY. | 
BRADSHAW'’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
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BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. 
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BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 








Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the above) 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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‘HE DISCOVERY of NORTH AMERICA by 
1 JOHN CABOT. By HENRY HARRISSE. Third Edition. 50 pp. 
crown 8vo. paper, ls. net. (Just published. 

B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London, W.C. 


jonx CABOT, the DISCOVERER | of ORTH 
ait eg ot Me on Maps and ‘eaudiiens, 


Ws, net. 





B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London, W.C. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MR. EDWIN O. SACHS’ WORK, 
ygoess= OPERA-HOUSES and 
THEATRES, 


IS NOW READY. 








Full particulars will be forwarded on application by the Publisher, 
B, T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
wor and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 








W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
jad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 

Coming to more modern times, ‘ Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said andsung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“‘ Spirited, and vig 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—“ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—*‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

irror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he dies national 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

vho.—‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy ” 

Nonconformist —*‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Eraminer.—*‘ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—'‘ Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
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Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, EC. 


them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed,” 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MILLAIS’S NEW WORK. 
BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS, 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,’ ‘A Breath from the Veldt,’ &c. 

With 185 Text and Full-Page Illustrations, aostly by the Author. Also 10 Electrogravures and a 
Coloured Frontispiece by the Author and Sidney Steel, and a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, which were formerly on the walls of Ardverikie. 

One vol. imperial 4to. printed by Messrs, R, & R. Clark on Art Paper, bound in buckram, top 
edges gilt, 47, 4s, net, 

















DR. COPINGER’S NEW WORK. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS TRANSMISSION: 


An Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and 
of the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both 
Manuscript and Printed) prior to the Reformation. 

With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 


; By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, LL.D. F-.S.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in the Victoria University ; sometime President of the Bibliographical Society ; 
Author of ‘ Incunabula Biblica,’ ‘Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum,’ &c. 

One large and thick volume folio, beautifully printed on fine toned paper at the Oxford University 
Press, from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount of large Antique Type, and illustrated with 28 fine Collotype 
Facsimiles from the most important MS, Codices and Primary Printed Editions, The whole edition 
limited to 220 copies, of which only 150 copies can be offered for sale. 

Price, handsomely bound in half white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, Five Guineas net. 

The TIMES, July 2, 1897. 
_._ “The volume before us, a large quarto finely printed on thick paper, contains a fair summary of what 
is known about both manuscripts and printed texts, and its value is greatly increased by the twenty- 
eight photographic facsimiles of various written and printed texts.” 
F The DAILY NEWS, June 30, 1897. 

‘Dr, Copinger, the learned professor of law in the Victoria University, has in this elaborate book 
done a signal service to the literary history of the Scriptures, Apart from its scholastic value the 
volume is in outward appearance worthy of its theme.” 

' _ The STANDARD, July 7, 1897. 
; ‘No pains has been spared in this sumptuous work, in the excellent paper and typography, and the 
att in facsimile ; while it is not too much to say that it will never become obsolete as a work of 
reference,” 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, and 87, Piccadilly. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1897, 


With the Index, price 10s. 6d., IS NEARLY READY, 





*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 6d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls.; by post, ls, 3d, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, ¥.C, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

WOMEN NOVELISTS of the REIGN. 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 

A POLISH SCHOLAR on PETER the GREAT. 

MEDIEVAL BOOKS and their MAKERS. 

LIVES of ST. DOMINIC and HIS FOLLOWERS. 

NEW NOVELS—The Folly of Pen Harrington ; A Tale of Two Tunnels ; 
The Beautiful Miss Brooke; The Kogue’s March; ‘The Fault of 
One; David Dimsdale, M.D. ; Ivan Alexandrovitch; Parole Jurée; 
Monsieur le Neveu. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

SCANDINAVIAN NOVELS. 

ANTHOLCGIES. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LETTER of THOMAS PAINE to DR. FRANKLIN; The ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY EXHIBITION at the BRITISH MUSEUM; 
SALE of the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY ; An ALLEGED ERROR 
of VENERABLE BEDE’S; PUBLISHERS’ SECOND INTER 

NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Newton’s Dictionary of Birds; Library Table ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Architectural Literature; The Royal Academy; Two 
Portraits of Swift ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Hiindel and Canons; Gossip; Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; M. Meilhac; Gossip. 


The ATHEN-EUM for July 3 contains Articles on 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Spain. 

The LONGMAN MSS. of WORDSWORTH. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The SAILOR'S BRIDE; The FAMILY of SAY ; A LOST MANUSCRIPT ; 
SALE of the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; Mrs. OLIPHANT; 
GIBBON’S LIBRARY. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent Manuals ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Lord Leighton’s Addresses; Library Table; The Royal 
Academy; Medieval Cyprus; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


Prof. P. hii 
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THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
C.; and of all Newsagents. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
day pronounce it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Comp I d Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent-street, W., 
London, And 3, Exch treet, Manch 

















APEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
PPS’S COCOA, 
[HE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 
RePrs's COCOA. 
NRATEFUL and COMFORTING. 


#RPPss COCOA. 


Ww ™ & 


COFFE E 
8 UGA R— 
T E A. 








GE O. LA 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for . 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ehildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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HURST & BLACKETTS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, price Half-a-Guinea, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF | 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. | 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. | 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OvipHantr. GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn | 
Linton. MRS. GASKELL, by Epna Lyatt. MRS. CRAIK, by Mrs. Parr; and other | 
Essays by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
and Mrs. MARSHALL. 


Opinions of the Press. | 


“‘ Mrs. Oliphant’s article on the Bronté sisters is a piece of serious criticism worthy of | 
the writer’s reputation.”— 7imes. 

“ This very readable book contains some criticism that deserves attention for its insight | 
and lucidity.”—Morning Post. 

“This volume stands high above the general level of books about books...... Miss Edna 
Lyall’s paper on Mrs. Gaskell is one of the most pleasing in the book...... Miss Sergeant’s 
estimate of ‘ East Lynne’ is excellent reading.”—Daily News. 

**A handsome and opportune volume.”—Vaily Mail. 

“‘ The book proves to admiration that we have amongst us a few women authors who 
are not only novelists of established reputation, but also writers qualified to make a mark in 
the ranks of criticism.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘A handsome and very readable volume...... Mrs. Oliphant has never written more 
wisely, Mrs. Lynn Linton never more vigorously...... Miss Yonge contributes interesting | 
little memoirs and appreciations...... The book will have permanent value as an ‘ expert’ 
review of a notable phase of Victorian literature.” — Globe. 

** Of the many books, notable or otherwise, for which this splendid date in our national 
history i is responsible, very few, if any, are more valuable, fascinating, and instructive than 

*Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign.’ The essays are characterized by very trenchant 
and judicious criticism...... Nothing could be more thoughtful and open-minded than Mrs. 
Oliphant’s contribution on the Brontés...... Not less striking is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s essay on 
George Eliot...... Charming is Miss Edna Lyall’s paper on Mrs. Gaskell, and the trefoil of 
portraits by Miss Sergeant is well done.”—/ ‘all Mall Gazette. 

**A book that should find favour.”—Academy. 

“i Certainly one of the most @ propos contributions to the literature of the Diamond 
Jubilee.” — World. 

**A book of extremely readable =~ instructive essays, every one of which is worth 
reading, thought, and praise.”—Graph: 

** All the appreciations are interesting and readable.”—Black and White. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN S. H. JONES-PARRY. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. 


An OLD SOLDIER'S MEMORIES. By S. H. 


JONES-PARRY, J.P., ry a Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of ‘My 
Journey round the World, P 


“The author is to be ce for a budget of stories, told with soldierly frankness, 
humour, and kindliness.”—Academy. 


NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH MUCH NEW MATERIAL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD NELSON. An 


Historical Biography, based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison Collec- 
tion. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &c. 


NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY FINCH MASON. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with 6 Coloured Plates and Illustrated Title-Page 
drawn especially for this Work by the Author, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The TAME FOX, and other Sketches. By Finch 


MASON, Author of ‘ Flowers of the Hunt,’ &c. 
“Mr. Finch Mason wields with equal taped and effect the pen and the pencil: his 
narratives are full of ‘ go’ and spirit.” —Glob 
** As enjoyable a book of horsey stories = has been written for many a day.” "—Scotsman, 
‘To all with a turn for sport I say emphatically procure ‘ The Tame Fox.’ 
Whitehall Review. 
NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 


NOW READY at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, gilt top, 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR SHIPS and their 


COMMANDERS. By WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘ Barrack and Battlefield,’ &c. 


“The author has been minutely careful about what he tells us, so that the three 
hundred pages are crammed with facts to which any one may refer with confidence. The 
book is a capital and stirring one, and reflection upon it fills us with hope in our naval 
future.”—ADMIRAL COLOMB in the Saturday Leview. 


BARRACK and BATTLEFIELD: Tales of the 


Service at Home and Abroad. By WALTER WOOD. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


WOMAN UNDER the ENGLISH LAW, from 


the oe of the Saxons to the Present Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM 
CLEVELAND. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


LODGE’S PEERAGE wa. BARONETAGE for | 


1897. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. | 
Sixty-sixth Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved, bound with gilt edges, | 
1 vol, royal 8vo. 31s. | 











| Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


-_—»>—— 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


A Brave Lady. By Mrs. Craik. 


Caspar Brooke’s Daughter. 
ADELINE SERGEANT 


Janet. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
A Rainbow, at Night. By M. &. 


The ‘Suntime of Her Youth. By 


BEATRICE WHITBY. 
Two English Girls. 
HART. 
His Little Mother. By Mrs. Crark: 
Mistress Beatrice Cope. By M. E. 


B 
3y MABEL ' 


A Mar — in the Ranks. By JESSIE BEATRICE WHITB 
FOTHER Miss opguverie. By Mrs. Motes. 
Ninette. By “a Author of ‘Vera,’ 
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